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ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY will be one of the hand- 
somest ever printed. It will have a beautiful illumi- 
nated cover, with an allegorical representation befit- 
ting the anniversary of the nation’s independence. 
Its illustrations will be of the finest character, and 
its contents appropriate to the season. The intro- 
ductory editorial contribution will be by that elo- 
quent speaker and gifted writer, who has fittingly 
been called “the representative American,” Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew. Every one will read with spe- 
cial interest Mr. Depew’s contribution, and all can 
look forward to the perusal of an unusually inter- 
esting publication next week. 


Ye Fourth of July number of Frank Les.tir’s 


THE INDEPENDENT IN POLITICS. 

HE independent in politics is a product of the 
‘7! times. When fundamental issues are at stake 
no man can be independent. In the absence of a 
dominating issue the differences between men on 
questions of lesser moment make themselves felt. 
The independent in politics is not a man who is in- 
different to political life or to the questions with 
which parties deal. He is a man who is profoundly 
interested in such questions; so profoundly that he is 
willing, if need be, to stand one side until he can 
move in the direction which seems to him the right 
direction for the public good. He is by no means 
indifferent to the pride of party which leads most 
men to go with the party wherever it may go. He 
contributes, rather, to the total citizenship of his 
time a much-needed emphasis upon the truth that 
parties exist to carry out policies, not simply to suc- 
ceed at the polls. The independent naturally must 
be in sympathy mainly with one party or the other. 
It unquestionably remains his hope that the party 
with which he is most in sympathy shall so shape 
its course as to enable him once more to enjoy the 
experiences of party life. 

When independents in politics exist in large num- 
bers the fact is significant in two aspects. The fact 
itself is evidence of a widespread dissatisfaction with 
existing conditions. <A careful study of these condi- 
tions, if it reveals the causes of this dissatisfaction, 
is likely also to reveal the directions in which the 
parties themselves, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, are likely to move. 

It will not be denied that at the present time 
there is a greater disposition to independent voting 
on the part of the people than at any period of recent 
years. In 1888 it is less easy to point out strikingly 
the significance of the independent vote than it was 
in 1884, because in 1888 there was no organized 
movement of independents, and the result appears to 
be simply the victory of one party over the other. 
It is probably true, nevertheless, that a larger num- 
ber of men, and a larger number of men of promi- 
nence on both sides, than ever before, transferred 
their votes in relation to the Presidency, and in New 
York State in relation to the Governor, from the can- 
didate of the party with which they had been affil- 
iated to the candidate of the party which up to that 
time they had opposed. This is true, not of Repub- 
licans only, but also of Democrats. Nor was this 
result the accidental result of a single campaign. It 
was rather the evidence of a disposition which is one 
of the most marked characteristics of the politics of 
our time. This disposition had shown itself before 
this in the State of New York, on the part of Re- 
publicans, in the unusual scratching of the head of 
the State ticket in 1879. It divided the Republican 
party, almost man for man, in the same State in 1882. 
It defeated the Republican candidate for President in 
1884. It cost very many thousands of votes in New 


“York, last November, for Cleveland and Miller. It has 


made municipal elections, the country over, as uncer- 
tain as April weather. It presents the singular spec- 
tacle of earnest, honest, intelligent men, many of them 
with a deep interest in politics, foregoing the pleas- 
ures and privileges of party activity, simply to cast 
their votes, now on this side, now on that, in order 
to be true to some principle in which they have be- 
lieved, or to protest against some wrong which, in 
their veiw, nothing but a blind partisanship would 
overlook. 

This situation seems to me significant of two 
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things. In the first place, it marks a protest against 
the tyranny of party spirit ; and, in the second place, 
it indicates a period in which the issues between 
parties are changing. By the tyranny of party spirit 
I mean what I think Washington meant when he 
warned his countrymen against “the excesses of 
party spirit.” The independents are not so childish 
as to suppose that popular government can be carried 
on without parties; neither do they imagine that 
parties can exist without organization. Neverthe- 
less, they see that if loyalty to the organization is 
to be the only accepted evidence of loyalty to the 
party, and to the principles which make the party, 
the organization which was intended to be the in- 
strument has become in fact the master. They sec 
that in cities, perhaps elsewhere, the organization 
comprises only a small fraction of the voters of the 
party. They know that it does not comprise more, 
in many places, for this important reason, among 
others, that it conditions membership on terms which 
men of independence will not accept. It frequently 
demands, as a condition of membership, an obedi- 
ence, to regularly declared results, as broad and 
general as though its decisions were infallible. 
Whereas it is well known that the results reached 
frequently are due to corruption or to fraud. Thus 
it happens that the party organization has become 
strong as an organization even when it represents 
only a small fraction of the voters. Tammany Hall 
presents the singular spectacle of a party organi- 
zation which is powerful, though it is not represent- 
ative at all. The party organization is powerful in 
all cases alike, because of its appeal to party spirit, 
and the pity of it is that party spirit so often stands 
by it when it deserves rebuke rather than support. 
In local matters this is coming to be somewhat 
widely recognized. It is clear that upon both sides 
the nature of the organization is the same. The very 
success of the organization threatens to deprive it of 
the weapon with which hitherto it has won its vic. 
tories. Even party spirit declines to accept, as uni- 
formly as formerly, the success of the organization as 
an offset to bad results in local government. Hence 
vest-pocket voting, hence citizens’ movements, hence 
the frequent defeat in cities of majority parties ; 
hence, in a word, the growth of independents in poli- 
tics. There is, I think, an unddubted projecting of 
this spirit into the larger spheres of state and na. 
tional action. 

If party organizations appeal to party spirit in 
spheres where partisanship on national lines has no 
logical basis, it is inevitable that the independence 
there bred should express itself, to some extent, in the 
legitimate domain of party politics. To this extent, 
I think, the independence which is so marked a feat- 
ure of the politics of our day is the expression of dis- 
satisfaction with many of the results of party action on 
both sides. It is clear, also, that there is no other 
remedy open. If the organization can command re- 
sults no matter what it does, the substance of popular 
government is undermined. It is pleasant to believe 
that there is a reserve force in every community ca- 
pable of overthrowing a Tweed ring, even when it 
seems most securely intrenched. It were better, how- 
ever, if the spirit of independence were to become so 
strong that no appeal to party spirit could ever suc- 
ceed in lodging a Tweed ring in power. What is 
true of the lecal aspect of these matters is only less 
true of the larger aspect which they assume in state 
and national affairs. Precisely to the extent that the 
organization lives for office-getting only, precisely to 
the extent that it subordinates principle to policy for 
the sake of victory, it makes independents. And it 
makes them, not out of the unthinking and the un- 
stable, but out of the most thoughtful, the most in- 
telligent, the most independent citizens in the land. 

I do not look upon civil- service reform as a 
party question. That is rather a struggle for control 
between the citizenship of the country and its politi- 
cal machinery. Civil-service reform has got to be 
fought to victory against the opposition of both 
organizations, and through the help of both. It is 
not represented in its essence by this set of rules or 
by that, by this particular method of procedure or 
another. It is simply the demand on the part of 
the people that the government shall be adminis- 
tered in the public interest, and not, instead, in 
the interest of those who make politics a profession 
because its pays. Because the spoils system antago- 
nizes the public interest, civil-service reform seeks to 
abate it. Because civil-service reform has awakened 
the dread that some day it may succeed, it is vigo- 
rously and persistently assailed. The independents in 
politics, so far as this question enters into any can- 
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vass, are likely to be governed by what scems to 
them the course most likely to advance its interests. 
Like other men, they are interested in the advance- 
ment of political policies also, and they are likely to 
go with that party, other things being equal, which 
most nearly represents their views. Under these in- 
fluences, some who left the Republican party in 1884 
rejoined it in 1888; some who remained with it in 
1884 left it in 1888. That seems likely to be the 
course of events in coming years, unless new issues 
arise to make new divisions among men ; or, unless 
both the parties pursue, more consistently in the 
future than of late years, diverging lines of public 
policy. In this case, men of an independent bias will 
be found, more uniformly than of late, in one party 
or the other. In other words, I do not look upon 
the independents as a separate power in the politi- 
cal world. They are rather men who, through the 
exigencies of the times, find themselves for the mo- 
ment between the parties. Changing events are likely 
to find most of them in one party or the other, un- 


_ less a new party should spring up, which does not 


now seem probable. But wherever they may be, it 
seems safe to say that they will be found, as now, 
standing for what they believe precisely where loyalty 
to their belief shall compel them to stand. 


THE DANGER FROM FLOODS. 

HE frightful calamity caused by the giving way 
of the South Fork Dam has naturally turned the 
attention of the people everywhere to the danger 
that the breaking of other dams might occasion. If 
the bursting of a dam seventy fect high, with a reser- 
voir behind it only two miles long, resulted in tre- 
mendous loss of life and property, what would the 
bursting of the proposed Quaker Bridge Dam north 
of New York City involve? This is a question that 

arises in the minds of the people of our city. 

The Quaker Bridge Dam would be 270 feet high, 
and would shut in a lake four times as long as the 
South Fork Reservoir and twice as deep. It would 
be 1,300 feet long at the top and nearly 100 feet 
higher than any similar structure that has ever been 
erected. Some of the newspapers have already 
entered earnest protests against the construction of 
the proposed dam, which is intended to furnish reser- 
voir capacity sufficient to guarantee New York City 
all the water it may need for a century to come. 

While it is true that the building of such a tre- 
mendous structure should not be entered upon with- 
out the most deliberate care and circumspection, it 
is also true that it would be an easy matter to so 
guard the Quaker Bridge Dam, by means of abun. 
dant sluice-ways and waste-gates, as to make it possi- 
ble to drain it readily in any emergency. Beyond 
this, it must be borne in mind that the disaster in the 
Conemaugh Valley was due to the fact that the deso- 
lated region was located in a narrow cut between 
precipitous mountains. All the damage by the re- 
cent floods, not only in Pennsylvania, but also in 
Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia, came from 
the swelling mountain-streams, which poured enor- 
mous quantities of water down precipitous hills and 
flooded the settlements in their pathway. The 
mountains were responsible for the damage as much 
as the cloud-bursts of water. 

The Quaker Bridge Dam would inclose an enor- 
mous quantity of water, but the immense pressure 
would only be a short distance from the Hudson 
River, so that in case of a break, or overflow, the 
contents of the reservoir would pour into the broad 
expanse of the IIudson some distance above this city. 
No narrow valley would inclose the flood and con- 
fine its enormous volume to restricted limits. On 
the contrary, the waters would spread over a wide 
stretch of level country and would speedily lose 
themselves in their widespread diffusion. The warn- 
ing conveyed by the Conemaugh disaster is, therefore, 
far more applicable to cities and villages that repose 
beneath the shadows of the hills and mountains upon 
which reservoirs have been erected. There are many 
such, not only in the State of New York, but scat- 
tered throughout the country. In smaller places an 
economical plan of building water-works has gen- 
erally been adopted ; water-towers are built of 
boiler-iron, and into these great iron reservoirs, or 
towers, water is pumped from some adjacent stream, 
to furnish the neighborhood with its supply. In 
more than one instance the bursting of these water- 
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towers, or tanks, has caused serious loss to life and 
property. 

In every State there should be some adequate sys- 
tem of inspection of reservoirs and dams, and also of 
yater- work systems, great and small. New York 
City, situated as it is on low land, with water on 
each side of it, stands in little danger from a great 
flood. ‘The ocean and the sound would not be af- 
fected by even the most extraordinary overflow. 


AN INFAMOUS BUSINESS. 

HE revelation that a step-mother in the City of 

New York had deliberately inflicted the most 
frightful punishment upon a little seven - year - old 
child, and had starved and tortured her until the 
neighbors felt compelled to comp'ain to the public 
authorities, and the further disclosure that an insur- 
ance policy had been placed upon the little one’s life 
by her unnatural parent, has led to the discovery that 
the insurance of children is a very large business, 
especially in our great cities. It is said that three 
companies alone have policies upon the lives of a 
million children. 

In England, the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children has secured a Parliamentary in- 
quiry into this matter, and the result has been some 
shocking disclosures relative to the connection be- 
tween the insurance system and the alleged acci- 
dental death of poor children. Insurance for chil- 
dren is so cheap, and among certain classes the life of 
the little one is held of so little account, that there 
is every inducement on the part of a cruel and avari- 
cious parent to sacrifice a child for gain. Policies 
are taken on the youngest children. The payment of 
twenty cents a week on a child of seven years in- 
sures its life for $168 if it dies the first year, $200 
the second, and $240 the third, and in this increas- 
ing ratio. How many little ones, especially children 
who have fallen into the care of step-fathers or step- 
mothers, or whose unhappy lot has been cast with 
strangers, have gcne to their graves the victims of 
strangulation, poison, or the knife, simply for the 
profit there was in making away with them ? 

It is against public policy, against humanity it- 
self, that the insurance of children’s lives should be 
tolerated. The parent who wishes to guard against 
the future by expending money for insurance can 
ordinarily insure his own life. If he has any regard 
for his little one, he will have hope for the prolonga- 
tion of its life if it is healthy, and if it is unhealthy 
it cannot be insured. The mere placing of insurance 
on a child’s life would therefore lead to the pre- 
‘sumption that the parent did not expect it to live. 
‘The whole business is abominable in every sense, and 
‘the Legislature should not hesitate to put an end to 
it. It certainly, asa preliminary step, should author- 
ize the Insurance Department of the State to make a 
searching investigation into the matter. 


NOT BEYOND HOPE. 

T is not surprising that, in the face of an overwhelming calam- 

ity, with property all swept away and families swallowed up 
in a living grave, some of the survivors of the Johnstown dis- 
aster should lose faith in Providence. Startling facts have been 
reported by the enterprising newspaper men who visited the 
scene of the Conemaugh flood; but none more striking than 
the fact that, in several notable instances, men and women just 
saved from the tide of death had thrown away their Bibles and 
openly rejected the ministrations of the clergy, declaring that 
in view of what they had suffered they could not conceive the 


-existence of a merciful God. 


This is not a new story. Fire, flood, pestilence, robbers, and 


:assassins in biblical days despoiled a man of luxurious wealth 


and pre-eminent happiness. In a day—aye, in an hour—he was 
left stricken and deserted, penniless, deprived of his family, and 
himself smitten with a painful malady. It was in this hour 
‘that the patient Job, of sacred story, was advised by his coun- 
selors to “curse God and die.” The reply of the man who sat 
in sackcloth and ashes—actually all that remained of his pos- 
sessions —is found in those noble words of his triumphant faith, 
“Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him!” 

The creature who believes in the goodness of God only when 
the earth is full of pleasant smiles for him has no adequate con- 
ception of the divine nature. Ilis faith is not deeply rooted. It 
penetrates no farther than the springs of his own selfishness, 
No doubt it would have been merciful in Providence to have 
averted the Conemaugh disaster. No doubt Providence could 
banish pain, sickness and death, poverty and distress, and make 
a world wherein every man and woman would have health, 
food, and raiment; but does any one stop to think that happi- 
ness is simply a comparative term, that if there were no tears 
there would be no laughter, if there were no such word as 
sorrow there would be no such word as joy? 

What constitutes happiness for one is looked upon as misery 
by another. The cold, hungry, wretched prisoner in a dungeon 
suddenly finds himself free. Some merciful agency smites off 
his chains, opens the barred door, and leads him out into the 
glorious, all-pervading sunlight. Hungry though he be, chafed 


with his chains, the suffering child of deprivation and want, still 
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to him the free air, the splendor of the sunshine, and the restful 
peace of the blue sky bring a sense of infinite and inexpressible 
happiness. Perhaps in the first house that stands within his 
gaze sits a man, amply fed, strong in body and in mind, who is 
quarreling with his Maker because the sun shines when his field 
of tilled soil needs the rain. The hungry beggar on the street 
receives a crust of bread and is happy, though the same crust 
had just been cast away at the table of the pampered child of 
luxury. Happiness depends largely on ourselves. If we are 
never sad, then we know not how to smile. 

And so, as the waves recede, the flood subsides, and the 
bereaved in the awful valley of ruin contemplate their desolated 
homes, unselfish thoughts of others who have been doubly 
stricken and still cling to hope will fall upon their hearts, like 
a glimmer of light from the Divine Presence, and leave the bene- 
diction of peace: 

Behind a frowning Providence 
He hides a smiling face. 


THE SAMOAN AGREEMENT. 


HE rumors that the agreement arrived at by the Samoan 

Conference was unsatisfactory to the American Government, 
and that in consequence the conference would need to be pro- 
longed, with a possibility of ultimate failure, happily prove to have 
been altogether unfounded. The agreement negotiated has been 
signed by all the members of the conference, and it now only 
needs the ratification of the United States Senate to become 
binding and conclusive. As outlined in dispatches from Berlin, 
the agreement guarantees an autonomous administration of the 
islands under the joint control of Germany and America, Eng- 
land acting as arbitrator in the event of differences arising. The 
Samoans are to elect their own King and Viceroy, and to be 
represented in a Senate composed of the principal chiefs and 
Chambers elected by the people. Malietoa, whose deposition 
was always considered an outrage by the United States, will be 
restored. Samoa is to have the right of levying duties of every 
kind, and the agreement also stipulates that the Germans shall 
receive a nominal indemnity for their losses. A special court 
will be appointed to deal with the land question upon lines laid 
down by the conference. 

It is obvious that as to all the essential points in dispute the 
American commissioners, if the results are correctly stated, have 
substantially had their way. Even the 
strained to say: “There can be no doubt that the Americans 


London Jimes is con- 


have emerged from this conference with flying colors, and that 
Germany has had to content herself with the prospect of much 
less political predominance on the islands than she claimed at 
Washington two years ago. This result, it would appear, is 
much more due to the firm and inexorable attitude of Mr. Blaine 
than to any politic leanings of England toward the Power which 
it is her highest aim to conciliate.” The only provision of the 
ugreement, as now stated, to which objection is at all likely to 
be made by Americans is that relating to a joint control of 
Samoa; but possibly the full text of the protocol may show that 
there is no real ground for complaint. 


THE SEATTLE FIRE. 

T is peculiarly characteristic of Pacific Coast progression that, 
| like the trees and flowers and fruits of that favored section, 
its development is rapid and its growth prodigious. The fire 
which recently swept the business portion of Seattle, Wash. Ter., 
clean off the face of the earth, involving a loss of many million 
dollars, was not followed by a single wail of distress; on the 
contrary, the first report after the fire took particular pains to 
say that the citizens of Seattle were rejoiced that the flames 
had swept away so many tinder-boxes and left the path clear 
for building up a magnificent city of brick and stone, such as 
the present and future prospects demanded. 

The growth of Seattle recalls the marvelous prosperity of San 
Francisco in its early days. There is no need of repeating tlic 
statistics of population end valuation; these have been printed in 
every daily newspaper. Seattle’s most prodigious growth has 
been made within the past two or three years. 
surprisingly strong and healthy of late that it had already begun 
to ask itself, before the fire, if it was not soon to be the greatest 
A year or so ago it was satisfied with 


It became so 


city on the Pacific Coast. 
the promise that it would be the greatest city in Washington 
Territory ; of late it has cast jealous eyes even at San Francisco. 

Seattle’s boom has not been the result of speculation. Nature 
has been lavish in her bounties toward it. Magnificent timber- 
lands, waiting for the ax of the lumberman and the saw of the 
mills; limitless iron deposits, extensive beds of coal, undeveloped 
coal-fields of marvelous richness, added to millions of acres of 
the most fertile lands in the world, environ Seattle with a belt 
of fabulous wealth. It is therefore not surprising that no call 
for help has escaped the lips ofits people, except the call for 
labor to build up the ruins, and for capital to develop its unri- 
valed resources. 

For years San Francisco has stood supreme upon the Pacific 
Coast, the only spot where business enterprise seemed to find a 
gateway, or where commerce flourished. Now we have San 
Diego and Los Angeles at the south, and Portland, Tacoma, and 
Seattle at the north. It would not be surprising if the last, 
in spite of the flames, should be, in time, first of all in the race 
for supremacy. 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 

TuE effort to suppress the slave trade on the eastern coast of 
Africa continues. The British and German war-ships believe 
they have practically put an end to the traffic, but missionaries 
report that while there is a decline in slave shipments to Arabian 
ports and some of the islands along the coast, the selling of slaves 
in the interior of Africa grows worse. It is almost impossible to 
conceive of the frightful nature of this traffic. A Roman Catholic 
priest, Father Bridoux, writing from the south-east coast of Lake 
Tanganyika, says that he passed many caravans of slaves made 
up of living skeletons, and yet the miserable creatures were in 
chains, and men, women, and children were loaded with burdens 
which they were compelled to bear until they fell by the way- 


side to dic in their tracks. The Christian nations, led by the 
British Govermment, propose to confer and organize a determined 


It does seem 
as if it should be speedily ended. The work stands not second to 


crusade against this awful traffic in human beings. 
missionary labor itself. 


It looks as if the contributions in Philadelphia in aid of 
the Johnstown sufferers would reach the magnificent total of 
$1,000,000. At the present writing the subscriptions amount to 
$933,800, and the golden flood shows no sign of abatement. 
It may be that, as some people insist, Philadelphia is slow, 
but it is notable that in every grave public crisis, and every 
emergency calling for the display of the highest benevolence, her 
people somehow manage to rise to the height of their duty and 
mect in the exactest sense all the responsibilities laid upon them. 


THE country was startled, last week, by a report that the 
Chippewa Indians, in Minnesota, had massacred a number of 
white settlers, and threatened to carry havoc far and wide in 
revenge for certain alleged encroachments upon their reserva- 
tion. The story turned out to be a gross exaggeration of an 
unimportant incident, but it served to demonstrate two facts— 
namely, that the trouble, such as it was, had its chief incite- 
ment in a free use of whisky; and secondly, that the Chippewas 
have real ground for complaint against the Government for its 
failure to keep certain engagements. It is not, perhaps, wonder- 
ful that a keen sense of injustice, inflamed by free rum, should 
now and then provoke even the red man to deeds of violence. 


OnE of the best appointments that President Harrison has 
made in the State of New York, and one that gives great satis- 
faction to the people, is that of Colonel Archie E. Baxter, of 
Elmira, who has just been named as United States Marshal for 
the Northern District of New York. Though still a young man, 
Colonel Baxter was one of the bravest soldiers in the war of the 
Rebellion, and when he came home he identified himself with his 
party’s interests in such a way as to win the admiration of his 
political friends and the respect of his foes. He is one of the 
most popular Republicans of the southern tier of New York, and 
had the cordial indorsement of the leading men of his party 
throughout the State. He will fill the post with satisfaction. 


THERE is a prospect that we will have something of a navy 
within the next decade. It is true that as yet our fleet is not at 
all formidable, but we have made a beginning, and there seems 
to be a disposition to keep moving in the right direction. The 
Navy Department has just invited proposals for the construction 
of two additional steel cruisers of 3,000 tons displacement, capa- 
ble of a minimum speed of nineteen knots for fourteen consecu- 
tive hours, and at a cost not to exceed $1,800,000 each. It is 
understood that the new vessels will be about as large as the 
Atlanta, but will be much more formidable, better armed, of 
higher speed, and, in fact, representing six or seven years’ ad- 
vanement in naval construction, They are to be completed in 
two years. 2d oe 

Ir is strange that a republic like Mexico should be in advance 
of all the rest of the world in securing special trade advantages 
with the most enterprisingand flourishing of the Oriental nations, 
namcly, the Japanese. The new treaty between Japan and 
Mexico has been ratified, and Japan is thus at once opened to 
Mexican capitalists who may desire to engage in inviting busi- 
The ratification 
of this treaty may lead to prompt acceptance of a treaty some- 


ness enterprises hitherto forbidden to outsiders. 


what similar to it which has been drafted by the representatives 
Mexican tradesmen 
have not been considered the most enterprising in the world, and 
it is more than likely that the Germans, who seek a monopoly of 
the Mexican trade, will avail themselves of the advantages of 
Mexican naturalization, and thus of the opportunities which 


of our own Government and that of Japan. 


Japan may open to them. Japan is one of the most intelligent 
of the Eastern nations. It is rich and prosperous, and offers many 
opportunities for the investment of capital at remunerative rates. 
Americans have looked with covetous eyes on its markets, and 
there is no doubt that an extensive trade might be done with its 
people if proper facilities for its transaction were afforded by 
treaty stipulations. The extension of our foreign trade, not only 
in Japan, but also in the South American States, is one of the 
things to which the present Administration should and will 
address itself with patience and assiduity. 

Tue Jewish people of the United States have taken an im- 
portant step. A meeting of representative Hebrews of this city 
has been called to organize an effort for the becoming observance 
of two important events which occurred in 1492—the expulsion 
of the Hebrews from Spain and the discovery of America, This 
is in line with the suggestion of FRANK LESLIE’s WEEKLY that a 
suitable observance should be had in the United States of the 
four-hundredth anniversary of America’s discovery, An inter- 
national exposition, to be held in the City of New York, would 
fittingly celebrate this occasion, and if our Hebrew friends will 
lend their countenance to the movement, and if others will take 
Aside from 
this, however, the time is opportune for a Jewish demonstration 
in honor of the toleration this prescribed race has had through- 
out the United States. Here where the Jewish people have 
sought and found recognition in all the highest walks of life, 


it up, there is no doubt it can be carried through. 


where they are chief among our financiers, our literary and pro- 
fessional men, the Jewish race can, with dignity and honor, fit- 
tingly celebrate and demonstrate the success they have achieved. 
Nothing is more interesting to the student of history than the 
development of the Jewish people in the face of constant per- 
secution and ceaseless endeavors to extinguish, and even exter- 
minate, the race. No people have more greatly enjoyed and 
profited by religious toleration and personal freedom in the 
United States than the Hebrews. While caring for their own 
sick and poor and afflicted, and not seeking aid from the gen- 
tile world, they have still fitted themselves to the requirements 
of American civilization and become an integral part of the great 
Commonwealth. The coming celebration will therefore be looked 
upon with pleasant expectations by all the people, 
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THE INTRODUCTION OF THE CHINESE 


CHINESE THEATRICALS IN NEW YORK. operations have become known. Real friends of home rule are ferret out and punish the murderers. Public opinion will require 
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DRAMA IN NEW YORK CITY.—SCENE IN THE CHINESE QUARTER: READING THE ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF THE PLAY.—From a SkKetcu BY A STAFF ARTIST. 





not defending the doings ofa society that executes its decrees that they shall do something more—purge all associations formed 


HE Chinese population of New York has, for a fortnight through violating the laws of the land. All especial champions to advance*self-government for Ireland of those elements which 
past, been greatly excited over the announcement that the of home rule are denouncing Dr. Cronin’s murder, so far as we do not seruple to employ violence and force, and put down with 


Chinese Dramatic Company of San Francisco would commence can see, and helping to swell the public opinion which shall a strong hand anything that savors of érime.” 


a two-weeks engagement at the Windsor Theatre 
on the 24th inst. Great, flaming-red posters have 
illuminated the entire Chinese quarter, and have 
very naturally attracted the attention of many 
others besides the Mongolians. The company 
which thus introduces the Chinese drama on New 


York boards is brought here at an expense of 


$20,000, and whether it will remain will depend 
upon the success which attends its representa- 
tions. The cost of the experiment is paid by the 
Chinese merchants of this city, who have been in 
negotiation with the company for two or three 
years. The company’s costumes are valued at 
$100,000, and represent the periods of 4,000 
3,000, 2,000, and 1,000 years ago. The company 
play their leading national drama, called ‘ Hi Lon 
Tan Moo;’ “The Royal Slave and <ilial Love,’ 
which is said to be eminently moral. 


eaGa_=_l—X—"—_—:___ 


A PRESENT FOR MATAAFA. 

WASHINGTON correspondent says: “ The 
A Navy Department has finally hit upon a 
whale-boat as a present to King Mataafa for his 
kindness to the wrecked Americans in Samoa. 
But it is to be a very zsthetic whale-boat, and 
it is supposed will fill Tamasese with envy. It 
seems these Samoan Islanders, although almost 
amphibious, are wretched boat-buildcrs, and that 
a good craft is just what is wanted to make King 
Mataafa happy. It is supposed that Congress, at 
the next session, will make a liberal appropria- 
tion for rewards to the natives who so gallantly 
risked their lives for the Americans, but the 
Navy Department can do no more now than 
make a present to the King.” 


NO ROOM FOR MURDEROUS ASSO- 
CIATIONS. 

HE Boston Transcript hits the nail on the 
head when it says: “ The American people 
will find a «vay of disposing of any murderous 
secret associations, Lrish, German, Polish, Bolhe- 
mian, etc., without taking back any of their sym- 
pathy for a struggling race under the burdens of 
misgovernment and despotism. There is no room 
in the United States for any other than the Amer 
ican Government, and an organization which 
claims the right of punishing treason to its de- 
mands or officers—usurping judicial authority— 
cannot be tolerated. Such organizations con- 
stantly menace public safety. And no such as- 
sociation can thrive on American soil after its 
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THE SEVENTY-FOOT YACHT “KATRINA,”—From a PHoTo.—[SEE PaGy 368.) 
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A JUNE ROSE. 
(From A WHEELED CHAIR.) 
ate waxen petals, fresh and fair, 
With dewy sweetness spread, 
Drive out the gloom and weary care, 
And bring new life instead. 
Ah! Nature has been kind to you— 
All kisses, and no tears. 
Have clouds obscured your heaven’s blue? 
And have you had no fears? 
Bloomed you awhile against the wall, 
Where coolest shadows ever fall, 
Where ne’er a stormy blast assailed, 
No bitterness opprest, 
Where ne’er a twinge of pain has paled 
Your face or rent your breast? 
Ah! simple talk; you, but a flow’r, 
Whose span of life was sweet, 
Have neither heart nor soul nor pow’r, 
Except to lighten pain’s retreat. 
H. 8. KeLuer. 


[Copyrighted by the JupGE PUBLISHING ComPANyY, 1889.] 
A PHILOSOPHER IN LOVE AND 
IN UNIFORM. 
By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ NAPOLEON SMITH.” 


CHAPTER X1V.— DISCIPLINE. 

HE scene depicted in this chapter one of 
} the authors of this story saw and partici- 
pated in. We flatter ourselves as a nation 
that we are on an “eminence and glory 
covers us.” The “cat” as an instrument 
of torture is driven out of the navy. Flog- 
ging is not permitted in the army, and yet, 
in this last year of our Lord 1888, deser- 
tions from our little standing army caused 
a loss to the Government of two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. With the best 
ration accorded to any soldier in the world, 
with the highest pay and best clothing 
allowance, there is not a regiment in any 
arm of our service, even in peace, that can be kept recruited up to 
its maximum number. You are startled. What do you say—no 
cavalry, or infantry, or artillery regiment with full ranks? Yes, 
exactly that; desertions nearly equal enlistments in all arms of 
the service. Poor material, you may guess. You know better. 
The material of which the storming parties of Vicksburg, and 
Mission Ridge, and Buena Vista, and Bunker Hill was made was 
good, and is good. Well, then, if the material of the army is 
good, it must be the severity of the service. Oh, no; the de- 





sertions are greater in peace than in war. Well, then, what is 
the cause of the inefficiency of the most expensive army in the 
world? Discipline. Well, discipline is necessary. Yes; but 
there is no hell ornamented with so thick a door, or shut away 
across so impassable a gulf, as exists between the private soldier 
and any help from above. Flogging is not allowed. No; but in 
the cemetery at Fort Ripley lie the bodies of three soldiers who 
died under punishment. Every military post has its tragic tale. 
Then there is something worse than flogging. -Yes, a hundred- 
fold. There is the tying up by the thumbs. There is the spread- 
eagle, and I saw a man dead in that torture at Spring Hill, Tenn. 
There is the buck and gag. There is the weighted knapsack 
containing a stone weighing sixty pounds, and I have seen a man 
rendered insane with that mild torture. Is there no redress? 
Absolutely none. Show me the record of an appeal made by a 
private soldier, and show me the history of his redress, His 
charges against a superior must pass through the hands of the 
captain who wronged him, the colonel who allowed his cruel 
punishment, and the general who winked at the abuse. It never 
reaches the publicity of the outer and upper circle, and so the 
soldier dies or deserts. Buried under the straw of the fard- 
tent, and his record closed on the muster-roil with the words, 
“ Died of disease ;” or gashed by the sword ofa drunken officer, 
and the record reads, ** Resisted arrest.” Nature hates a vacuum: 
she always also hates repletion, and will find relief and vent. 
Given no satisfaction from above, the army finds vent for its 
outrages in desertion. At Winchester, Va., a drunken officer 
ties a boy of nineteen up by the thumbs, and then goes to bed 
and forgets the suffering boy. A thunder-storm comes on. The 
boy hangs until next morning, forgotten, and is cut down an idiot 
and crippled for life. I could give the name of the officer and the 
regiment. Were Ia soldier I would say, “In God’s name give 
us back the flogging !” 

In what way does this condition affect the usefulness of the 
army? Well, men are creatures of revenge and impulse, and a 
regiment of the infantry in one engagement showed a greater loss 
of officers than of privates, howbeit their proportion and ratio of 
exposure were seventy-five per cent. less. Many old scores were 
wiped out in a battle. What must have been the treatment that 
bred murder in comrades’ hearts? 

A week had slowly passed in Triune camp, and the friends of 
Cadogan had settled down to the conviction that the court-martial 
and sentence would fall but lightly upon him. His own views 
had not changed apparently. He refused to see any one and sat 
with his hands on his knees, apparently in thought. A strange 
feature of his condition at this time was his abstention from food. 
Only an occasional draught from a bottle containing some curious 
oily compound, or an occasional handful of raw wheat. A change 
was also taking place in his appearance. His skin had a soft, 
luminous appearance, as though transparent; and in his eyes 
might be seen a far-away gleam, as of insanity. No word of 
affection was spoken to any one. Clearly his thoughts were fixed 
on the world to which he anticipated going. His nature pre- 
sented the phenomenon of a besieged army drawing in its out- 
posts and shortening its lines about some central citadel. At 
last came a day when the redoubtable Captain Woodson was 
again officer of the day. His face wore now a triumphant look, 
and his obese form was erect and his eyes fierce. Campbell was 
sergeant of the guard, and his shori, sharp commands were 


instantly obeyed by the guard as they aligned themselves for 
inspection. 

“Where are the prisoners ?” asked Woodson. 

“In the tent,” responded Campbell, briefly. 

“ Make them fall in. I wish to see the prisoners when I am 
officer of the day,” said Woodson, 

Campbell lifted the flap of the tent and cried out: 

* Fall in, prisoners.” 

The regular camp-rounders came out rubbing their eyes, and, 

king in the situation, fell into as regular a line as their con- 
dition and drill would admit of. Woodson ran his eye down the 
line and asked: 

“ Are those all the prisoners you have ?” 

Campbell touched his cap and said: 

“ All but Cadogan, who is wounded and not able to parade.” 

“ And who told you what a man’s condition must be in order 
to escape duty? Order that man out,” said Woodson. 

Campbell turned to the tent again and said: 

“ Come, Cadogan, the officer of the day wants to parade the 
prisoners. Fall in.” 

“ What kind of a way is that to talk to a mutinous deserter 
and prisoner?” said Woodson, as he stepped to the door of the 
tent. “Come, you cursed malingerer and coward, roll out.” 

But Woodson himself seemed to be surprised when he looked 
inside. Cadogan had not heard a word which had been spoken. 
He sat with his chin upon his knees and his eyes fixed on the 
top of the tent. With an angry ery Woodson stepped inside and 
kicked the dreamer in the side, so that he arose, sighing with 
pain, and looked at the tormentor’s face. 

“Don’t do that again,” said Campbell, in that thick, suffocat- 
ing voice which indicates deadly anger. 

“What, more mutiny?” cried the now angry and crimson- 
faced captain. “Come out here!” and he seized Cadogan by the 
neck and dragged him outside. In the sunlight he looked still 
more ghastly. lis shrunken form looked boyish beside the stal- 
wart guards about him, Woodson was now in his element. Te 





“COME, YOU COWARD, ROLL OUT.” 


turned to Campbell and said, pointing to Cadogan: “ Buck and 
gag that man.” 

Campbell looked squarely in his eye and said: 

*T will not do it.” 

Woodson turned to the guard and said, with a cruel smile: 

“You hear me? I tell your sergeant to buck and gag that 
man, and he mutinies.” 

The men hung their heads sullenly. Woodson drew out a 
revolver, and cocking it, said again to Campbell: 

“Buck and gag that man.” 

“Captain,” said Campbell, ‘I beg of you, in God’s name, do 
not ask me to do that. He is my comrade. We have fought 
side by side, and shared our last penny and loaf. Now he is 
wounded unto death, helpless, and you use me as an instrument 
to torture my more than brother. Captain, for Heaven’s sake 
take it back.” 

“ Buck and gag that man.” 

Cadogan seemed to understand at last, and said, dreamily: 

“T shall resist, Campbell. I dare not allow this torture in my 
present condition without a protest. God gave me this body to 
protect. I will not strike you, my old comrade, but you will 
have to tie and tear me down. As an innocent man I will leave 
this record. Tear me down and tie me, my old comrade, and, 
mercifully, do it quickly.” 

“ Buck and gag that man.” 

The revolver was raised to a level with Campbell’s face, and 
he said to the guard: 

“Men, I do it under protest. God knows I only submit to 
discipline. Forgive me, Cadogan,” and he hurled his ponderous 
form on that of Cadogan. The struggle was brief. What is it 
to buck and gag aman? First his feet are tied together. Then 
his hands are tied together in front. Next he is seated on the 
ground and his knees brought up under his chin, and his tied 
hands forced down over his knees and a stick of wood pushed 
under the knees and over the arms. Then a bayonet is put be- 
tween the teeth and tied behind the head with a rope. Behold 
one of God’s images who is suffering mild punishment! The 
blood stops circulating in the hands. and they become black. 
The aching neck becomes swollen, ard the veins stand out like 
whip-cords. This irritates the gaping mouth, and blood trickles 
down the face from the sharp cornerg of {he bayonet, 
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“ Now set him out in the sun.” So says Woodson, and con 
tentedly he walks away. 

It creeps on toward noon, The vertical rays beat down on 
the bare young head, Campbell stoops and looks in his face. 
The victim is unconscious. You may carry him, thus trussed 
up, like a bale of goods, Campbell takes hold of the ends of the 
stick and carries the unconscious soldier into the guard-tent. 
Think you he dares to remove the bayonet and pour water into 
the parched mouth? No; that would be a breach of discipline, 
and could be punished with death. 

“Turn out the guard,” said the officer of the day. 

Sure enough, a little drunker and a little more tierce, 

“Where is the prisoner?” he asks, 

“ Te fainted in the sun and J carried him into the tent,” said 
Campbell, in a constrained voice. 

“Put him right back in the sun.” 

With a groan Campbell pointed to the tent, and two men 
brought out the victim and placed him in the yellow sunshine. 
Am I painting a fancy picture? I would to God that were all. 
I saw it. The sun sank in the west. A whisper went around 
the camp. It came to the ears of the surgeon of the regiment. 
Ile came, with a scowl, away from an interesting game of cards, 
and stopped in front of the guard-tent and looked curiously at 
the last freak of discipline. Then he took out his knife, cut the 
rope behind the head and the bayonet fell out, but the mouth 
remained open. The eyes were staring open and glassy. The 
cords were all cut, but the body was rigid, and had been for 
three hours. The surgeon turned and took the names of the 
guards. When Woodson approached, a change took place in- 
stantly, and he cried, excitedly: 

“Throw water in his face. He is shamming.” 

The surgeon reached out for Woodson’s sword and said: 

“Give me your sword. . You are a prisoner. Report yourself 
instantly to the colonel. You have killed this man.” 

Then all the minute cowardice and poltroonery of the uni- 
formed brute showed itself. He turned pale, he fidgeted, he 
turned to the guard, who detested the cruel venom of the 
drunken tyrant, and then handed to the surgeon his sword and 
started to turn away, but was arrested by the circumstances 
which we will detail in our next chapter. 





CHAPTER XV.—TOGETHER, 


E may attribute much of the failure of the colored troops 

during the civil war to the forage-cap. The colored regi- 
ments did well—in fact, well as could be expected under the cir- 
cumstances—but they did not leave a great historic name like 
the “ Chasseurs de Afrique” or the Moors of Spain, and so small 
a thing as the forage-cap was the dull, obdurate planet which 
eclipsed the glory of the African in his hour of trial. A new 
headgear should have been devised for him in his new relations 
to society. Some shrewd and far-seeing lover of the race should 
have foreseen how he would be handicapped by a helmet in- 
vented for the Saxon or Caucasian race. We say it with rever- 
ence for providential differences of race, that the head, like its own 
tropical fruit, the pine-apple, was never intended to show to good 
advantage the forage-cap. Its leather peak, extending forward 
over a landscape of features devoid of much broken country, 
only shadowed what rugged declivities appeared in sight, and the 
long, bag-like crown, drawn over the long head, only suggested 
the straitened circumstances of the sausage in its narrow quar- 
ters. We simply offer this suggestion as a probable cause. Let 
deeper philosophers seek more occult reasons. Under some cir- 
cumstances the colored patriot might look fierce. In the forage- 
cap he looked positively funny, and humor never subjected a 
rebellious people or pushed forward new boundary-lines. 

Sam Johnson had on a forage-cap and a discarded military 
blouse, as a preliminary step, no doubt, to enlisting in the colored 
troops and dividing his bounty with Captain Woodson. He was 
still loyal to Miss Addie, though, for he was now running ahead 
of the big black horse and garrulously describing the wonders of 
the camp to his young mistress. 

“Has you seed dem big hoss-cannons, Miss Addie? Dey 


‘shoots ‘em wid a string. Dey jess yank on dat string, and she 


let loose all ter once—whoosh!—an’ bumby you boun’ to hear 
sometin’ bu’st away off yander, ’bout fo’teen miles,” 

* Yes, Sam, I know all about it. But you say Cadogan was 
brought into camp by Captain Woodson.” 

“Yass, dass w’at I said. De cappen, he went out to Hugh 
Mallon’s ter spa-a-k Miss Lucy, an’ I fergit to tell ’im ’bout dat 
sojer w’at was out dere, an’ de fust circumstance dat I seed, de 
cappen come out o’ dat house laik he done got some bizness 
down ter camp torreckly. Mow, he jess walk away from dat 
house.” 

“Did Cadogan shoot at him?” 

“* No-o-0, not erzackly; it seem like he got ’er all loaded an’ 
den change up his min’, But de cappen he didn’ wait to ax any 
questions. He seem ter wanter git back to camp most s’prisin’ 
bad.” 

“T am ashamed of you, Sam, for associating with such a 
man.” ; 

“Das jess so, Miss Addie, De cappen is a low-downer, but 
it’s war times, an’ even de niggers gotter ’sociate wid dese 
fellers.” 

“And then Woodson went back and arrested Cadogan for 
aiming a gun at him, did he?” 

‘Jess so, an’ now he got ’im in the gyard-house, Dey been 
put me in dar las’ week, an’ made me cut ‘bout fo'teen cowds ob 
wood fer de kitchen ’fore dey let me out. Heah 'tis, right around 
dis cornder, on de side-hill.” 

Thus talking, they came full upon the scene we left in the 
last chapter. Miss Addie made a startling picture as she pulled 
up her steed and looked down at the group. 

(To be continued.) 


THE UNIVERSITY RACES, 


HE contest on the 28th inst. between the Yale and Harvard 
erews promises to be one of the most interesting of recent 
years. Both crews have practiced busily on the Thames at New 
London, Yale being coached by Bob Cook, the originator of their 
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winning stroke. The Columbia, Cornell, and Pennsylvania Uni- 
versities have also been in practice for the races of the 25th, 
26th, and 27th inst. It is said of the Yale crew that it is virtu- 
ally composed of veterans, and its friends are confident of its sue- 
cess. As to the Harvard crew, a Tribune correspondent states 
“that it has this year had a great many advantages which other 
crews have not possessed. The rowing-tank, although built 
late in the year, was a great benefit in removing many crudities 
of form and teaching the new men how to use their bodies. 
Then the Charles River was free from ice early in the spring. 
Until recently the crew has been coached by George Faulkner, 
who used to train Harvard crews before contact with profession- 
als was forbidden by the faculty. Since Faulkner gave up the 
work, the crew has been taken in hand by ‘Jim’ Storrow, the 
captain of the famous ’85 crew.” 


THE CHARMS OF DEER PARK, MD. 


O one who has visited Deer Park, Md., will wonder why the 
N President has chosen it as his summer home. It will only 
be surprising to him why it was not chosen in the time of Wash- 
ington and made the Balmoral of America. No more glowing 
tribute could be paid to the place than the expression of pleasure 
that escapes the new arrival, after traveling the last hundred 
miles of the picturesque Baltimore and Ohio. Gliding smoothly 
over the famous route, comfortably seated in his Pullman buffct- 
ear, the astonished traveler discovers new beauties at every turn 
of the winding road. Here is the softly running river, and there 
the hurrying rapids; here the narrow, arm-of-a-pitcher-like tun- 
nel, and away yonder, there, a roaring torrent; green, wild vego- 
tation extending to the mountain-top, and flowers imbedded on 
the banks of the stream—these and other scenic delights crowd 
the view on every side, so that, at last, when he passes from the 
wildest forms of nature to the beautiful, open arena centred round 
Deer Park, he, like the Frenchman who came on that 
Jaunt” in 1857, has just breath enough left to exclaim, * 
magnifique! ¢’est magnifique !” 

Alighting at the station, the now expectant tourist sees, a fow 
hundred feet away, a long, three-sectioned hotel, with a multitude 
of front windows and an unlimited extent of veranda.  Eesil. 
divining—with a little unsought-for assistance on the part of the 
porter—that it is the big Baltimore and Ohio Hotel, he surrenders 
all his available baggage, and soon is ensconced somewhere on 
the great porch, drinking in the pure air and watching the peacc- 
ful evening panorama. If he has ever had hay-fever, he triumphs 
at the thought ofits conquest; if ever sleeplessness, he revels 
in the prospect of the soundest slumber. 

The President’s cottage, which forms the most interesting 
feature of Deer Park just now, is only a short distance to the left. 
Curiosity—American curiosity, pure and simple—leads the tour- 
ist to have a look at it the first thing; and on a near approach 
he finds it to be a pretty Queen Anne cottage, with three stories 
and about twelve Unpretentious, certainly, and yet 
striking and gratifying in its simplicity. It is known hereabouts 
as the “Spencer Cottage ”"—cx-President Spencer's of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad. Near by is Mr. S. B. Elkins’s cottage, 
a little farther off ex-Senator Davis's, and here and there through 
the Park are the charmingly situated country homes of Miss 
Mary Garrett, Mayor Latrobe, Robert Garrett, and others. 

Then, too, it has long been the summer resort of distinguished 
people from all parts of the country, and of many members of 
the different diplomatic corps. As a result, social life at tho 
Park is delightful in the extreme, pervaced as it is by that 
famous spirit of Southern hospitality which makes all visitors 
loath to go away and anxious to return. President Harrison 
has himself been here many times before, and has retained it a3 
a place of summer residence in the belief that he might go 
farther and fare far worse. 

Looking out from the site of the President’s home, the view— 
to use an old-fashioned yet expressive phrase—is “not to be 
sneezed at.” Mountains roll to the right and the left, while one 
in the very centre of the landscape is covered with acres—nay, 
miles—of greensward. Up and around this winds a picturesque 
country road, that finally loses itself in the distant height. Down 
in the valley below runs the curious little Youghiogheny River, 
and away off up there can be seen the outlines of Eagle Rock; 
and the President can sit on his porch, take all this within the 
compass of a single glance, and safely reflect that nothing more 
alluring could have appeared to Rasselas in the Happy Valley. 

At this attitude of 2,000 or 3,000 feet the air is so pure as to 
be a genuine tonic, while the nights are invariably refreshing. 
I have heard one old resident say that he had seen frost here in 
every month of the year. The fishing, hunting, and driving is 
excellent, and clear mountain-water is conveyed to the Baltimore 
and Ohio Hotel from the wonderful Boiling Spring—though it 
should have been called Bubbling Spring, for the water is as cold 
asice. Besides these things, many attractions surround Deer Park, 
Oakland—pretty, nestling Oakland—is only a few miles off, and 
perhaps has as many visitors as Deer Park. It has settled itself 
right down in the glades, and thus offers directly opposite at- 
tractions to its sister resort—for sister resorts they certainly 
are, as in summer, visits and hospitalities are exchanged between 
them in a fast and furious fashion. 

Mountain Lake Park is still nearer, and of more recent growth. 
But it is quite as ambitious as a summer resort as its neighbors, 
and it is interesting to learn that Miss Jennie Smith, the celc- 
brated faith-cure woman, carries on her good work here, and has 
dedicated her hotel-cottage to a noble cause. The remarkable 
incident of her recovery will no doubt be remembered by many, 
and also that of Miss I. B. Swan, who is hardly less well known, 
and who has consecrated her Briar Bend Seminary to the best of 
good works. 

There has been some talk of laying out a race-track at Deer 
Park in full view of the hotel and cottages, and this naturally 
would give the place an interest that few similar resorts possess. 
As it is, all the amusements, all the conveniences, all the “ appur- 
tenances that science and mechanics have invented to smooth 
and soften existence,” are found at Deer Park, and give the 
flavor of highly advanced civilization to the glorious unrestraint 
of the country. 

But of all the attractions that Deer Park claims, there is one 
so novel and impressive as not to be left unmentioned, It is a 
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sunrise seen from Eagle Rock. This rock, forming the highest 
point in the “ Heart of the Alleghanies,” is about five miles off, 
and though it requires a hardy tourist to make the journey before 
daybreak, when once there he has no regrets and no grievances 
aguinst Nature. As day awakens, he sees the charms of Mother 
farth appear, one by one, till before him spreads a panorama 
that human eye can rarely view. Here a town and there a city 
emerge with the growing light, while range upon range loom 
up, raising their proud peaks on high. ‘“ Forests of birds,” in one 
grand chorus, waft a joyful anthem to the ear, and “ Nature from 
her seat gives signs” of gladness. Presently a flood of illimit- 
able light bursts in solemn profusion over the landscape. glorify- 
ing mountain and valley and village as it goes, and at last, penc- 
trating the deepest vale, dispels the rising mist that the river 
seems to have “ wrapped about it in its pleasant dream.” Gaz- 
ing awhile in mute wonderment, soon some more distant moun- 
tain, ‘swift mantling to the view,” rises before you. Oh, the 
delicacy of its robes of blue! Could anything be more ethereal 
and yet more grand? Now one can understand the poet—now 
one can comprehend the origin of his inspiration, “ ‘Tis distance 
lends enchantment to the view,” because it “ Robes the mountain 
in its azure hue.” ©. D. 


ENCOUNTERING AN ICEBERG. 


iE Norddeutscher Lloyd’s steamer Saale, which arrived at 

New York on the 14th inst., had during her trip a pecul- 
iar experience and a startlingly narrow escape from great peril, 
having encountered an iceberg 260 miles from Cape Race, and 
yet escaped uninjured. At the time of the encounter—about 
midnight—there was a very thick fog, and the captain was on 
the bridge with his second officer. The captain suddenly dc- 
tected small ice in the water close to the ship. Springing to the 
signal apparatus, he stopped the engines. At the same time 
the fog seemed to lift, and looking through his night-glass, the 
captain saw, about six boat-lengths ahead, a huge iceberg 
looming from fifty to seventy feet in height, but with foundations 
of seven times as many fect in depth. The Saale was heading 
straight for it, but the order “hard a port” was promptly 
given—the passengers meanwhile crowding the decks, appalled 
at the sight. The great bulk and uncontrollable impetus of 
the ship seemed to carry them to an overwhelming destruction. 
The ice-wall loomed higher and higher, it reflected the lights of 
the ship, and it gave back the sound of the wash of the parted 
waters at her bow. But slowly she swerved to starboard, and 
then, as if by magie, she gave a great surge, shrank away as it 
were from that mighty overhang of ice, and with a heavy careen 
to starboard and a terrifying crunching and grinding along her 
iron sides, forged away into the clear water, while the iceberg, 
2ll glittering with the ship’s lights and with the waves lashing 
furiously about its base, vanished astern and was lost. The Saale 
had run upon the submerged foot of the iccherg, and had slid 
safely off. The shock had thrown everything movable to the 
deck, but everybody was thankful. 

The passengers held a thanksgiving service on the following 
day, and a service of plate is to be presented to Captain Richter 
in recognition of the admirable scamanship displayed by him in 
the moment of danger. 





THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

Opium is got by cutting the capsule of the poppy-flower with 
a notched iron instrument at sunrise, and by the next morning a 
drop or two of juice has oozed out. This is scraped off and saved 
by the grower, and after he has a vessel full it is strained and 
dried. It takes a great many poppies to make a pound of opium, 
and it goes through a number of processes before it is ready for 
the market. 

Ir is reported that a Dr. Eisenmann, of Berlin, has invented a 
piano which, by the aid of electro-magnetism, can sustain, in- 
crease, and diminish sound, This has been attempted by other 
experts, notably Boehm, the inventor of the metal flute. Another 
novelty will be that by moving the electro-magnets the timbre of 
the tone is changed; for example, from that of a violoncello to a 
piccolo, If true, we shall probably hear more about this novelty 
anon. 

News has been received in the City of Mexico of a discovery 
of great archzeological importance in the State of Chiapas, near 
the ruins of Palenque, being nothing less than a large city hidden 
in the depths of the forests. Some buildings are five stories high 
and in a good state of preservation, There is a well-paved road, 
several miles in length, still perceivable in the midst of a tropical 
forest. Palenque is said to be a mere village in comparison with 
this lost city of prehistoric times. 


Proressor J. P. FINLAY gives the width of the path of de 
struction in tornadoes, as determined from the records of eighty- 
eight years, at from 10 to 10,560 feet, the average being 1,369 
fect. The length of the tornado-track varies from 300 yards to 
about 200 miles, the average being 24.79 miles. The velocity of 
progression of the tornado-cloud varies from 7 to 100 miles an 
hour, the average being 44.11 miles. These extremes may often 
occur in different portions of the track ofa single tornado. The 
shortest time occupied by the tornado-cloud in passing a given 
point varies from “an instant” to about twenty minutes, the aver- 
age being seventy-four seconds. 

A Frenca chemist claims to have discovered an artificial sub- 
stitute for silk. Nitrated cellulose is the base of this new silk. 
The cellulose is rendered soluble by the acid of certain chemicals. 
It assumes a certain consistency in the acidulated water, and can 
be drawn out by a regular movement. The thread thus formed 
must be dried quickly, as it passes through a recipient in which 
dry air (not heated) circulates freely, and may be reeled off when 
dry. The filament thus obtained is gray or black, and a great 
number of soluble coloring substances may be introduced into 
the etherized solution, in order to obtain filament of various 
colors. The filament so produced is transparent, supple, cylin- 
drical or flattened, and silky to the touch, the breaking strain 
being twenty-five kilos per square millimetre. It is not affected 
by acids or alkalies of average strength, by hot or cold water, 
alcohol and acetic ether. Spun glass, which has been known for 
so long, is not a more wonderful product than spun cellulose, but 
the latter may be applied in many more ways than the former, 
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PERSONAL, 


Ex-SEcRETARY BAYARD’S marriage will not take place until 
next fall. 

Mr. ALBERT Fink, Commissioner of the Trunk-line Railroad 
Association, has resigned. 


Mr. DonaLD MCLEAN has been appointed General Appraiser 
of Merchandise for the port of New York. 


GroRGE AvGustus SALA, the journalist, is reported to have 
declined an offer of knighthood from Queen Victoria, 


Joun L, Lawes, said to be the heaviest man in the country, 
his weight being 640 pounds, died at Elmira, N. Y., last week. 


As was anticipated, the New Hampshire Republicans have 
re-elected United States Senator William FE, Chandler for a term 
of six years. 

Mrs. Harrison, wife of the President, spent all of last week 
at Cape May as the guest of the Postmaster-general, who has a 
cottage at that resort. 


Mr. Srravss, the retiring United States Minister at Constan- 
tinople, had a farewell audience with the Sultan last weck. He 
was afterward entertained at a banquct in the palace. 


JEFFERSON Davis received numerous telegrams of congratu- 
lation from European countries on the occasion of his birthday, 
all of which have been replied to by letter by Miss Winnio 
Davis. 

Proressor GEORGE Hanssen, of Gottingen, the Nestor of 
German political economists, has just celebrated his eightieth 
birthday, and received many tokens of friendship and respect 
from all parts of Germany. 


Tue will of Allen Thorndike Rice, made in Liverpool in 1881, 
has been filed in New York. The direct money bequests aggro- 
A controlling interest in the North American 
Review is left to ex-Congressman Lloyd S. Bryce, 


Sir Francis Cook, the venerable Englishman with a Por- 
tuguese title, who is now the husband of Tennie C, Claflin, denies 
the story that he is preparing to socure a-divorce from his wife. 
Sir Francis is seventy years of age and is quite wealthy, 


Mr. LINCOLN, our new Minister to England, made an aftcr- 
dinner speech in London, a few days ago, which is said by the 
Morning Post to have “recalled the happy tact and graceful 
good-feeling of Mr. Phelps,” his predecessor at that court. 


CAPTAIN MURRELL of the steam-ship Missouri lias received a 
piece of plate and a purse of $2,500 from the Lord Mayor and 
citizens of London. Each of the steamer’s officers received a 
gold watch and two months’ pay, and each member of the crew 
two months’ pay. 

James Stusss, head of the great salt firm of Stubbs & Co., 
probably the largest dealers in England, died suddenly at his 
hotel in New York on the 14th inst. Mr. Stubbs came to 
America two weeks ago, with the intention of inspecting the 
salt works in this country, and especially those in Michigan and 
New York. 

Lorp A. P. Ceci, head of the Plymouth Brethren, and lately 
from England, was drowned near Kingston, Ontario, a few days 
since, while sailing in a small boat. Lord Cecil was very 
wealthy, but devoted all his means to the support of the Breth- 
ren. He traveled all over the United States and Canada, engag- 
ing in evangelistic work. 

CurisTInE Nitsson, Countess de Miranda, the once lovely 
Swede, has changed fer the worse. She has not faded, but she 
has fattened. Her face is broad, her features heavy, and the ex- 
pansion of her cheeks has diminished the apparent size of her 
once lustrous blue eyes. Her bright, fair hair alone reminds the 
spectator of her former charms. 


Tur New York World says that the oldest living Mason in 
the world is Robert I. Chester, of Tennessee, one of the Cleveland 
clectors in 1884. He was born in Tennessee in July, 1793, and 
will complete his ninety-sixth year next month. He joined the 
Masonic order in Tennessee in 1814, when he was twenty-one 


years of age. He is still an enthusiastic member. 


Rosert SMALLS, just appointed Customs Collector at Beau- 
fort, S.C., is the well-known colored Republican ex-Congress- 
man from what is known as the “ black ” district of South Caro- 
lina. He was a slave at the outbreak of the war, but captured 
a vessel belonging to the Confederacy and rendered good service 
to the Union cause. His appointment was strongly opposed by 
some of the white Republicans of the State. 


In a recent interview, General John D. Imboden, of Virginia, 
declared himself strongly in favor of the movement to crystallize 
the protective-tariff sentiment of the South. He believes that 
“the first great step toward the settlement of the tariff issue is 
to repeal the internal-revenue laws; and then the necessary 
duties to carry on the Government, justly and fairly imposed on 
our $700,000,000 or $800,000,000 of annual imports, judiciously 
arranged with a view to foster our great industries by proper 
discriminations, would afford all needful protection, and no doubt 
satisfy a vast majority of the intelligent people of the whole 
country.” 

TuE London correspondent of the New York World says that 
Abbey had to give Tamagno, the tenor, a guarantee of $100,000 
for forty-eight performances, to induce him to come to the United 
States. Tamagno will sing on alternate nights with Patti. He 
is a big, handsome fellow, about forty years of age, and origi- 
nally assisted his father in the manufacture of mineral waters in 
his native City of Turin. He and his brother, a baritone, be- 
came members of a choral society of working-men who used to 
give evening concerts in public gardens, In this capacity the 
tenor attracted the attention of a man of wealth, who generously 
provided the young man with a musical education. Three years 
later, in 1873, Tamagno made his début at Palermo, and has since 
been one of the most popular tenors in Italy, Spain, and particu- 
larly South America, where, during a sojourn of four or five 
years, he amassed a fortune. He has a powerful voice, extend- 
ing two full octaves to the upper CO, | 
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A MOMENT OF PERIL AT SE/,—THE STEAMSHIP “SAALE,” AT MIDNIGHT, RUNS UPON AN ENORMOUS ICEBERG, IN LAT. 42° 64’, LONG, 49° 54’ 
FRoM A SKETOH AND INFORMATION FURNISHED BY AN OFFICER OF THE VESSEL.—[SEE PAGE 355, ] 
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FAITHLESS. 
(July 8d, 1863.) 
f WE were side by side; 
We had fought the horrible long day through, 

Shoulder to shoulder, he and I. 
I loved him better than most men do— 
My sister Helen could tell you why, 

For she was his bride. 


There on my knee 
I pillowed him ‘when a bullet sped 
Right through his breast. “’Tis the end,” said I. 
For his last faint message I bent my head; 
But I rose and left him alone to die, 
For he gasped ‘ Marie!” 
STEPHEN JUNIOR. 


AT OUR FARM. 
By EpwarpD Dvrry. 


E used to live in the crowded sections of Brooklyn, near 
the East River, but last fall bought a house and extra 
lot in the suburbs. It’s a delightful place when once 

you get there, though old Smith, who has just sold out, says he 
thinks it's most delightful before you get there — whatever he 
means by that. 

Anyhow, it’s only four miles from Rockaway, and as our Jim 
pleasantly observes, halfa mile from jail. It’s just the place to 
buy a home, with only a little cash to begin with, and almost un- 
limited capital to wind up with. 

We were tired of living in flats and tenements, yet, of course, 
not in both at the same time. But the children over us at the 
last place got to throwing water on our children, and ours could 
not return the compliment, because of natural disadvantages; and 
we got tired of wringing out their little aprons continuously and 
wiping off their little faces, and besides, we had rather wet our 
own children, when necessary. 

Mrs. Feeney never would have got the flat over us if she had 
informed the agent that she had six children. The first time she 
called to get the key she had three with her, and, by the way, 
they happened to be the three most interesting. “‘ These are my 
children,” she said, sweetly, and he, knowing that we had four, 
could not refuse her. But when she again called to engage the 
flat, she had with her the other three. After she had “ swarmed 
in,” as our Jim said, the agent remonstrated with her. But she 
very coolly reminded him that he had seen them all before he had 
let the place to her, and to his astonishment easily proved it by 
the children themselves. He went away in rather a thoughtful 
mood. 

It was so cheerful when we first came to our new home. 
Even when one of the carmen’s helpers made a misstep in going 
up the stairs and pulled the dresser over on top of him, and in- 
serted his big head neatly through the mirror—why, we just 
laughed. Still, strangely enough, the helper didn’t laugh, but 
reminded us that it was no joke. His face was very sober, which 
led our John to remark that his breath didn’t match his face, 
somehow—whatever that could be. 

People who had been here in our vicinity assured us that we 
should find plenty of mosquitoes, and our Jim intimated that we 
hadn't come way out here specially for that purpose. He never 
found any, because the ones he knew didn’t bank much on dis- 
covery. When I asked these good people why they left here, 
they threw up their hands and vowed they didn’t want to take 
it with them. 

“ Left the place!” they exclaimed. ‘“ We did nothing so mild 
as that—we simply fled.” 

Yet we spent the whole of last winter here and didn’t notice 
any mosquitoes, and the only flies our Jim says he found were 
packed away in last year’s butter. / 

But I must admit we have observed a few mosquitoes since 
summer set in, though it must be remembered they rather forced 
themselves upon our notice. 

“ The farm,” as our Jim eloquently terms the vacant lot, Lam 
quite sure will astonish the neighbors. We have made a lawn 
of the first half, and Jim proudly informs me he has plugged 
the other half chock full of all sorts of seeds—except, possibly, 
the good sort. He isn’t quite so sure ofthat. Ile is no farmer, 
of course, but this spring we have subscribed for an agricultural 
journal which is the official organ of the agriculturalists of the 
United States and Canada. Jim observes, though, that for a 
genuine organ it seems to him rather out of tune sometimes. 
He has looked in vain for the past three weeks for some official 
hints as to the method of planting buckwheat- pancakes and 
pumpkin-pie. 

When he speaks of his work on the farm he is, oh! so full of 
enthusiasm. He insists, of course, it is only an experiment this 
spring, and he expects everything to come up all right unless by 
some mischance he has put the seeds in upside down. Ile 
frankly admits he should be intensely mortified to perceive any 
of his beets and radishes emerging from the ground backward. 
Vegetables that should come up through the ground and, figura- 
tively speaking, seriously expose their legs in the air certainly 
might excite an unreasonable degree of public curiosity, and his 
embarrassment would be but natural. 

Jim is only a boy, you know, but somehow he feels as if his 
whole future must necessarily be involved in his success with 
the farm. 

I observed him with pride, the other warm evening, as he in- 
dustriously jabbed at the ground with the hoe, which he firmly 
grasped in his right hand. With his other hand he kept off the 
mosquitoes. For some time he hit the ground and himself alter- 
nately, then I suggested that he cease work for the day. He 
came in finally, and remarked that he might be able to work the 
farm to much better advantage ifhe had on leather trousers. 
Then he would inclose his head in a cover such as grocers use 
to protect their cheese, otherwise he might have to lengthen 
the handle so that he could sit inside and hoe the garden out 
through the window. 

Our new lawn-mower came last week, with fifty feet of garden- 
hase—both, by the way, accompanied by the bill, which we 
might have thought inordinately Jong but for the comparative 
length of the hose. A few days later, Jim proudly remarked 


oe 


that there were no insects on our mower—whatever it has to 
do with them; but he admitted that a certain young farmer’s 
hands were full of blisters. 

So enthusiastic was he at first, when he had cut all the grass, 
he proposed to try the new machine on our heavy Wilton carpet. 

The hose delighted him immensely. In fact, we were all 
much pleased, and felt as if we were quite independent while the 
city reservoir held out. 

Jim irreverently says it needn’t rain any more on our lot. He 
wets down the lawn regularly, and incidentally the hired girl 
also when she puts her head out. In the first flush of possession, 
he concluded that he might be of great service to me this sum- 
mer—lI needn’t wash the children any more, but might turn them 
over to him, twice a week, and he would stand the kids out on 
the lawn and then turn the hose on’em. But despite his prot- 
estations to the contrary, I apprehend that the farm can better 
endure his crude experiments than can the dear children. Ile 
has already loosened the window-putty, and the lawn begins to 
look something like the bed of a river; and if the shower which 
he has started doesn’t soon lessen, I fear the house may be moved 
off its foundation. 

But of course I know the dear boy means well. Since he be- 
gan at the farm he mouns quite audibly in his sleep, and makes 
spasmodic motions with his fect to that extent that his baby 
sister Mag cannot comfortably occupy the same bed with him. 
We picked her up off the floor twice last night. 

I am almost forced to conclude that the farm is altogether too 
much for Jim, and that one much nearer his size might do as 
well. 








THE GREAT FIRE AT SEATTLE, W. T. 


HE fire at Seattle, W. T., which broke out at 2 P.M. on the 

6th of June, in the Pompius building en Front Street, and 
before midnight had burned the entire business portion of the city, 
was the most disastrous conflagration that has ever occurred on 
the Pacific Coast. The loss is not less than $10,000,000. The 
residence portion of the city escaped the flames, but a clean 
sweep was made of the central or business portion down to 
the wharf. Every bank, newspaper office, hotel, and business 
house, excepting a few small retail stores in the residence 
portion, was burned, including the wharves, warehouses, coal- 
bunkers, mills, and factories, with scarcely an exception. We 
are indebted to Mr. C. T. Conover, of the real-estate firm of 
Crawford & Conover, as well as to our own artists, for the valu- 
able views of the ruins of the fire forwarded to us. We show 
the opera-house as the flames were mounting the dome, marking 
it for destruction, and a picture of the heroic efforts of the firc- 
men to stop the spread of the flames even at the risk of their own 
lives. The danger was so great that some of the engines had 
to drench the hose-holders with water while they held the noz- 
zles. The general view, taken from a pile-driver at the water's 
edge by one of our own artists, made after the fire, gives an 
excellent idea of the havoe wrought. It is a view of Front 
Street from Yesler Avenue to Spring Street. Looking over the 
burned buildings may be seen residences on the hill. In the 
lower right-hand corner an evidence of Seattle pluck shows. 
There may be seen new timbers, and the construction of new 
wharves commenced. In the upper right-hand corner is the 
cupola of the court-house (on Yesler Avenue), which escaped 
the ames. Soldiers on guard may be seen. In the upper left- 
hand corner appear tents for business purposes, erected by busi- 
ness men who were burned out. The space between the bricks 
and the water was occupied by warehouses and wharves. The 
principal ruins which appear in this view are the new Yesler 
block, Yesler-Leary block, Starr block, W. P. Boyd block, Seattle 
Hardware Company’s building, Gordon Hardware Company’s 
block, Seattle Safe Deposit building, Poncin block, Union block, 
Toklas, Singerman & Co.’s block, Post block, portion of Yesler’s 
wharf, the Seattle, Lake Shore and Eastern Railway depot, and 
numerous buildings along the water-front. It is a rear view of 
them all. 

The people of Seattle, the day after the fire, met and decided 
to rebuild with brick the portion of the city that was burned. 
No help from outside was sought or asked for, but the residents 
of Portland and the Pacific Coast hastened to forward clothing 
and money for the relief of the immediate wants of the suffering. 
As an indication of the pluck of Seattle, it may be stated that 
when the public meeting was held after the fire, the President of 
the Board of Trade, as chairman of the committee for the Johns- 
town sufferers, announced that he had $553 in his possession. 
The meeting unanimously decided, in spite of the terrible loss 
Seattle had sustained, to forward the collection to the Johnstown 
sufferers, and it was sent—a contribution from the sufferers by 
fire to the sufferers by flood. 


TWO OF OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


UR illustration depicting the humors of business life in New 

York tells its own story, and not a few of our readers will 

see in it a representation of their own experience. Our picture 

of the Katrina, of which a brief description was given in our last 

issue, has a peculiar interest at this time, in view of her success- 

ful performances in recent contests with the crack boats in New 
York waters. 
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GLADSTONE IN OLD AGE. 


R. GLADSTONE’S journey about the Cornish and Devon 
coast of England came to a triumphant climax at Plymouth, 
where an unparalleled popular demonstration greeted him. Ac- 
cording to a New York Times cable dispatch, this old man, who 
is in his eightieth year, began the day with a drive of twenty 
miles, then addressed a great open-air gathering under a hot sun; 
then, after a railway journey, addressed another crowd at the 
Tavistock station, and later delivered a long oration to 7,000 peo- 
ple in the Plymouth drill-hall; and lastly, held an open-air recep- 
tion at night, to witness a grand display of fireworks on the Hoe. 
It is rot a wonder that when at Torquay he began by pleading 
the infirmities of old age the crowd yelled back, ‘Where are 
they?” and almost raised the roof with answering cheers. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS. 
THE OLDEST AND THE YOUNGEST AMONG THEM—THEIR 
NUMBERS CONSTANTLY INCREASING. 

HE oldest among women’s clubs in this country is the New 
England Women’s Club, organized in Boston on the even- 
ing of February 11th, 1868. Its promoters were Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, Miss 
Elizabeth Peabody, and Mrs. James T. Field. Gentlemen were 
admitted to the first as to all the subsequent meetings, and many 
of Boston's wisest literary men have attended the reunions and 
taken part in the discussions. Like all organizations formed by 
women since the world began, philanthropy was the most im- 
portant feature of the New England Club. It had to teach and 
improve people, for that is the nature of the Boston woman, and 
the club-parlors became a centre for new reforms, new chari- 
table institutions, and educational work. At the present time 
the club has a house in which any number of classes meet which 
pursue different lincs of study, such as literature, science, and 
the languages, and once a fortnight its members mect for pleas- 
ure and business. <A tea-party is held once a month. The New 
England Club has the distinctive features of being the oldest 
women’s club, and of having among its members more of the 

leading literary women of the country than any other. 

Sorosis, the next club formed in the United States, was es- 
tablished in March, 1868, with Alice Cary as president. Del- 
monico’s was selected as the place of meeting, when the famous 
restaurant was on the corner of Fifth Avenue and Fourteenth 
Strect. Its first meeting was attended by Charlotte Wilbour, 
who was afterward its president; Charlotte Fowler Wells, owner 
and editor of the Phrenological Journal; Miss Kate Hillard, 
Mrs. Croly, Mrs. Burleigh, Mrs. Morse, Fanny Fern, and many 
other well-known literary women. Sorosis still clings to Del- 
monico’s, and its hundred and fifty members are entertained 
there on to first Monday of every month. In respect to enter- 
tainments, Sorosis is generous, giving several large receptions 
and luncheons every year. Gentlemen are invited to the public 
evening receptions. Neither the New England Club nor Sorosis 
owns a club-house, though the former rents a house and has 
apartments where members can remain overnight, if desirable. 

The Brooklyn Women’s Club was formed shortly after Sorosis 
came into existence, and it was composed at first of New Eng- 
land women. Mrs. Celia Burleigh, afterward Rev. Celia Bur- 
Icigh, was its first president, and Miss Kate Hillard was its 
second president. Subsequently Mrs. K. T. Brockway was presi- 
dent. This club has between eighty and one hundred members, 
and holds fortnightly meetings. The club devotes its time to self- 
cultivation, and to the care and development ofa free kinder- 
garten school. 

An older club than either the New England or Sorosis is an 
organization of ladies in Kalamazoo, Mich., which is thirty-six 
years old, and would be the first in fame had it been called a 
club. The members preferred that it should be known as the 
* Ladies’ Literary Association,” and as such it has grown in 
the thriving city where a few intelligent women founded it. 
First, it bought books for its members, and then it established 
courses of lectures, and hired the best speakers on the plat- 
form. Then its members became instructors and entertainers, 
and its meetings were made interesting with excellent papers on 
every variety of subject. It afterward inaugurated classes in 
history, science, and art. From this useful organization was 
formed the “ Women’s Club,” which is larger than Sorosis. It 
meets weekly, and has a large library which is in its own house, 
a handsome building richly furnished. 

A prominent club is “The Fortnightly ” of Rutland, Vt., of 
which Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr is president. Its sessions during 
the past winter were principally devoted to discussions of the 
arts of seeing; of voting; of talking; of reading; of behavior; 
of recreation; of traveling; of hospitality; of giving, and of 
living. 

Another club of Rutland is called “ Friends in Council,” and 
over it Mrs. Dorr also presides. Both are devoted to schemes of 
study, social life, and philanthropy, and the united membership 
is something creditable to the women of that city. 

The Women's Club of Wisconsin is a dozen years old, and is 
financially on a splendid basis. It is composed of women of 
wealth, and is not a purely literary society. Its interests are 
centred primarily in educational matters, and it is mainly a mar- 
ried women’s school of art, music, history, and the kinder- 
garten system. The club is a stock company, and owns a 
costly club- house in which are frequently held delightful 
entertainments. 

The Meridian Club of New York is composed of thirty mem- 
bers, mostly literary women, and its meetings are held in the 
Brunswick Hotel monthly. It has but one officer—a secretary, 
who is the treasurer also. There is no president or Executive 
Committee, and the club devotes itself to papers and discussions, 
and a luncheon. The Meridian was organized by Mrs. Helen 
Kendrick Johnson and the late Mrs. Erminic Smith, of Jersey 
City, N. J. 

The only women’s club of Philadelphia is the New Century, 
which consists merely of a number of classes, to all of which 
members are admitted. Members pay an annual duo of ten 
dollars, and outsiders buy season tickcts to any class they wish 
to join. From this New Century Club has grown the Working- 
women’s Guild, which numbers nearly seven hundred members. 
These two organizations do an immense amount of good in 
Philadelphia, and they are sustained by a number of Quaker 
women who teach night classes, and in every way try to im- 
prove the general welfare of members, particularly of those of 
the guild. 

Washington City has for years rejoiced in a literary club, to 
which General and Mrs. Garfield, General and Mrs. Logan, and, 
in fact, all the prominent public men and their wives, belonged. 
It still survives, and is in its best sense a literary society, at- 
tempting nothing else but literary papers and discussions. It 
is u woman’s club, but admits gentlemen, just as the Nineteenth 
Century is a gentleman’s club and admits the opposite sex to 
membership. 

There is a flourishing woman’s club at Indianapolis, Ind., 
which does a great amount of philanthropic as well as literary 
work. The Chicago Women’s Press Club is a living organiza- 
tion, holding receptions at the Southern Hotel, and showing hos- 
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pitality to all newspaper, literary, ana artistic women workers. 
It has a large membership. 

The latest among women’s organizations is the “ Kindly Club,” 
as organized by Professor Davidson, Mrs, Reese, and others in 
New York. Its object is the cultivation of kindly thought by 
kindly words and by the suppression of evil speaking, lying, and 
slandering. The only qualification demanded of a member is that 
she shall sign the form of membership, and pledge herself to 
strive earnestly to cultivate kindliness and never to say an ill- 
natured thing of another. Their dues are only a dollar a year, 
and meetings are held monthly. The head-quarters of this 
unique club are at 19 East Sixteenth Street, New York. There 
is a large and flourishing women’s club at Orange, N. J., much 
like the Brooklyn Women’s Club. Many of its members are 
connected with the latter club, and also with Sorosis. 

A few women in every club run affairs, and the rank and 
file of members have nothing to do but enjoy themselves as 
far as the nature of club life among women will permit. Women 
have not learned the art of really enjoying themselves in social 
bodies, and when they meet, it is to plan some reformatory or 
benevolent work. It is well enough for women who have no 
other than home cares, but for tired brain-workers, or profes- 
sional women in any calling, the club of to-day is wholly un- 
satisfactory. To go from business to a club meeting where 
charitable work is talked, and where every one is expected to be 
interested in a ragged school or a home for fallen women, is 
tiresome indeed, and for this reason the real literary and news- 
paper workers among women are rarely attendants, if members, 
of women’s clubs. 

When women own club-houses, and run them as men do; 
when the parlors, card-rooms, and dining-halls are open evenings 
and all times for its members’ use; when hotel accommodations 
are offered women at even high rates—then a genuine club will 
have been formed. What busy women engaged in public pur- 
suits want are real club-houscs, with club privileges, and a great 
boon such houses would be to brainy women who, by reason of 
their pursuits, are much cut off from the socicty of their own 
sex. The women’s club of the present has passed by the sewing- 
society phase; but it retains much of the school-room routine, 
which will die out when a further advance is made by the great 
body of women clubites. The day will come when clubs similar 
in scope to the Nineteenth Century will take the place of the 
exclusive, small women’s clubs, and when the larger clubs among 
women will lose many of their peculiarly feminine, narrow char- 
acteristics, and be clubs in fact as well as in name. 

The Women’s Press Association of Washington comes nearest 
of any to what a women’s club should be. It has no house of 
its own, like the New England Women’s Club, nor has it a hab- 
itation at all adequate to its merits; but its personnel is dclight- 
ful, and when it has become as rich in purse as it is in the 
quality of its membership, then will it be a genuine club, pos- 
sessing all the features of an organization formed for mutual 
benefit and social fellowship, and free from that exclusive fash- 
ionableness which leads members of many women's clubs to 
write themselves Mrs. John Smith, Mrs. Horatio Jones, and Mrs. 
Thomas Brown. In the older clubs all over the country this is 
dying out, and the later women’s-club directories show a great 
advance im this respect. Women’s clubs are intended to be 
friendly helps to women, and to be a common meeting-ground 
for the better class, for that informal association which the sex 
have not hitherto enjoyed. 

To be in social gatherings without thought of hostess or 
guest, to have a good time, and to be free from anxiety, is so- 
cial enfranchisement for women which the club can and does 
furnish. bi 





HOW AN INDIAN RAJAH LIVES. 


R. FRANK G. CARPENTER, in a recent letter from India 

to the Louisville Courier-Journal, says: “ There is in Hin- 
doostan a territory nearly one-fifth the size of the United States, 
and containing a population of more than 56,000,000, which is 
governed by rajahs. These rajahs have power of life and death. 
They have revenues of their own, levy taxation as they please, 
and organize their people and armies on a different basis from 
the English portions of India. They are subject, in a certain 
sense, to the English, and most of them have English officers 
connected with their establishments. They are feudatory States 
to England, and England does not allow them to make war upon 
each other, nor can they have any relations with foreign States. 
If a rajah misgoverns his people or oppresses them, the Viceroy 
of India reproves him, and if he does not come to time, secures 
his removal. These States, however, have none of the new cus- 
toms of English India. Few foreigners visit them, and the pco- 
ple are substantially the same as they were years ago—before 
the railroad and the English desire for business came in to grind 
them up in the mortar of modern civilization. One-third of the 
whole territory of India is possessed by such rajahs, and their 
subjects make up one-fifth of the inhabitants. Their united 
armies amount to 300,000 men, and their gross yearly revenues 
are about $80,000,000. These rajahs live as grandly as did the 
kings of Northern India in the past, and the English merchants 
of India cater largely to their wants. Here, at Jeypore, the 
rajah’s palace covers a great area, and the palace garden, with 
its flowing rivers of water, formed by fountains spurting out of a 
stone bed, would be large enough for a farm. I was shown 
through court after court of marble, and taken through room 
after room furnished with rich Persian carpets and with satin- 
covered chairs and divans of European make. In one palace 
there was an immense billiard-room, and in this and the room 
adjoining the skins of tigers and leopards were scattered about 
by the hundred. They lay in great piles on the floors. They 
were hung on the walls, and some of the divans were uphol- 
stered with them, I went through room after room filled with 
such skins, and I was told that the beasts were all killed by the 
rajah, who is very fond of tiger-hunting, and who is an excel- 
lent shot. 

“T was also shown the outside of the palace containing the 
harem, and the arrangements for keeping it cool struck me as 
rather peculiar, Outside of the main hall, and running along one 
length of the palace, was a series of great fanning-mills not un- 
like those used by the American farmer, These were tumed 
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by half-naked men, and they thus kept pumping up draughts 
into the rooms beyond. 

“| visited the rajah’s stables, and took a look at his horses. 
There was a court for exercise which covered, I judged, some- 
thing like ten acres, and around this was built an arcade of stalls 
roofed over with a thick, heavy roof to keep off the sun. There 

yas about a half-mile of these stalls, and each of them was occu- 
pied by a fine blooded steed. There were horses from Arabia, from 
Europe, America, and India, and the tying of each was different 
from anything I have ever seen, There was a strap from their 
halters, which was fastened to rings just above their heads, and 
each of their fore feet had a separate rope which was stretched 
out toward the four corners in front and behind them and tied, at 
a distance of perhaps six feet away, to a post. The ropes were 
loose enough to permit them to move their legs up and down, 
but they could not kick nor stand on their hind legs.” 





AMERICAN AUTOGRAPHS IN INDIA. 


CORRESPONDENT, writing from India, says: ‘‘ Most Amer- 
icans buy shawls in this part of India, and after a sale 
is made the merchant invariably demands that you write a rec- 
ommendation for him in his note-book. This he shows to 
future travelers, and I find scattered over India the autographs 
of noted Americans. At Delhi I found Grant’s autograph, and 
the merchant, who had it under a recommendation stating that 
his wares were good, told me he had been offered one hundred 
rupees .or it, and that he would not sell it for one hundred thou- 
sand rupees. James Gordon Bennett states that he ‘finds a 
certain man’s shawls good, and he supposes they are cheap,’ and 
the merchant who owns the book tells me that Bennett bought 
a dozen cashmere shawls, saying he wanted to use them for mak- 
ing undershirts. These were ofthe kind called ring shawls, so 
fine that you can pull a whole shawl through the wedding-ring 
of a lady.” 


LESLIE’S NEW BROOM. 

FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED under its new management has 
appeared, showing the characteristics of the fresh broom. It is 
as well known in America as the Illustrated London News is 
here, and has always been a well- conducted and beautifully 
illustrated paper. It was so under its founder, who gave it his 
name; it was so under his widow, who gave it its value; and it 
is, and is likely to be so, under its present proprietors, who are— 
at least, one of them is—well known in the newspaper and pub- 
lishing world. The other is a son of the President of the United 
States. But it is not of this famous journal that we intend to 
write, for our object is to discuss an article which appeared in 
the first of the new numbers, from the pen of ex-Senator T. C. 
Platt.—London Anglo-American Times. 


FACTS OF INTEREST. 

Tre Russian Army will soon be provided with breech-loading 
rifles which will carry a distance of 6,000 feet. Noiseless powder 
will also be used in future by the army. 

THE IIouse of Representatives of Connecticut has defeated the 
resolution providing for submitting to the people a constitutional 
amendment adopting the plurality principle in electing State 
officers. 

Tue Duke of Portland has decided to devote all his past and 
future winnings on the turf to the erection and endowment of 
almshouses for the poor people at Welbeck. The scheme origi- 
nated with the Duchess. 

THE General Assembly of the Scottish Free Church has ap- 
pointed a committee for the purpose of examining into the al- 
leged dissatisfaction with the Westminister Confession of Faith, 
and considering what changes are needed to remedy it. 


THE profits realized by the Sugar Trust appear to have been 
thus far very heavy. It has paid twenty-one per cent. to its 
stockholders, and is said to be making profits at the rate of 
$3,500,000 per month, or quite $40,000,000 per year. 


A WASHINGTON correspondent says that the new British 
Minister, Sir Julian Pauncefote, is taking things very comfort- 
ably these warm summer days. He has the whole great, big, 
airy British legation-building, with its tennis - court, to himself 
and his private secretary, and has nothing to trouble himself 
about or to distract his mind from the study of the United States 
from the inside. He is not a tennis man like his predecessor, 
Lord Sackville—rather is he a student and a man of affairs. He 
likes driving out quietly, and perhaps is not sorry that his first 
introduction to the great republic should be unvexed by social 
duties. When the afternoons are pleasant, Sir Julian often strolls 
out into Dupont Circle, which is quite near the legation-building, 
and, with a book and a cigar, manages to have as good a time as 
if he were in the shady purlieus of Kensington Gardens. 





DEATH-ROLL OF THE WEEK. 


JuNE 11TH—In Jersey City, N. J., Paul Babcock, Sr.. one of New 
York’s oldest dry-goods merchants, aged 85: in New York, Thomas H. 
Upton, for many years confidential clerk in the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, aged 51. June 12¢h—In Charleston, 8. C., Dr. Andrew 
Seward, president of the First National Bank, a man of large wealth and 
identified with leading art and business institutions, aged 69; in Geneva, 
N. Y., Hon. W. W. Wright, ex-Canal Commissioner, aged 76; at the Mare 
Isiand (Cal.) Naval Hospital, Lieutenant Frank Reeves Heath, United 
States Navy, one of the survivors of the wrecked man-of-war Vandalia ; 
at Penn Yan, N. Y., John L. Lewis, the oldest Past Grand Master of the 
Freemasons in the State, having been elected in 1856. June 13¢h—In 
Charleston, 8. C., Hon. William F. Colcock, for many years one of the 
most distinguished citizens of the State; at Canajoharie, N. Y., Rev. Will- 
iam N. Deholl, D.D., the oldest living English Lutheran clergyman, and 
famous for building churches, aged bo; at Haverstraw, N. Y., Robert 
Smith, for thirty-six years editor of the Rockland County Messenger, aged 
84; at Farmer City, Ill, Levi Rathbun, conspicuous in the anti-slavery 
movement in Ohio, 79. June 14th—At Newport, R. I., Hon. Francis 


Brinley, an eminent citizen, largely interested in historical and genealogi- 
cal studies, 89; at Allegheny City, Pa., William Semple, largely in- 
terested in road and banking institutions, etc. June 15th—At Milton, 


N. Y., Rev. Peter C. Oakley, the oldest member of the New York Metho- 
dist Conference, aged 89; at Norwich, Conn., Othniel Gager, for forty- 
eight years town clerk, and subsequently town treasurer, aged 96; in 
New York, Eugene N. Robinson, some years - one of the most con- 
spicuous men in Wall Street. June 16¢h—At Lexington, Ky., General 

illiam T. Withers, a noted breeder of horses, and a veteran of the Mexi- 
can War, aged 64, June 17th—At Auburn, N. Y., Rev. William Hosmer, 
a conspicnons figure in the anti-slavery agitation, and one of the first 
temperance advocates in the city where he died; in New York, George 
Hiltner, Superintendent of the Custom House, of which he was appointed 
custodian in 1841 at the request of Daniel Webster; in Boston, John Gibbs 
Gilbert, the veteran actor, aged 79, 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tue general elections in France will take place on Septems 
ber 22d. 

Tue vessels of the United States Navy aro hereafter to be 
painted white. 

GERMANY desires Belgium to co-operate in laying a new cable 
from Ostend to Portland, Me. 


GOVERNOR Hitt of New York has vetoed the Compulsory 
Education Bill passed by the lato Legislature. 


TEN THOUSAND people are said to have lost their lives in a 
fire at Suchow, a Chinese town, sometime in April last. 


Tue Canadian Government is seeking the appointment of an 
international commission to settle the Behring Sea dispute. 


GOVERNOR Hitt of New York has signed the bill providing 
for a State naval militia, after the manner of the National Guard, 


OrrIctAI8 of the Pennsylvania Ruilroad state that $3,000,000 
will repair the damages done to their property by the recent 
floods. 

PHILADELPHIA banks have advanced the money needed for 
the work to be done in clearing away the wreck of the Cone- 
maugh disaster. 

TuE Samoan Conference having completed its labors and ad- 
journed, Count Herbert Bismarck, its president, has gone on a 
three-weeks vacation. 

Tue Massachusetts rifle team sailed from New York last week 
for England, where they will compete with the crack shots of 
Great Britain at Wimbledon and other places. 


A PECULIAR feature of the flood was that of 138 saloons in 
Johnstown and the surrounding towns, but two escaped destruc- 


tion. The Chinese laundries were also completely wiped out. 


Ir is said that the Dominion authorities have instructed com- 
manders of government cruisers to scize any vessels found guilty 
of violating the law when the evidence will warrant such a step. 


THE regents of the State University of West Virginia have 
decided to open the doors of the univérsity for the admission of 
female students, This ultimatum of the regents is regarded as a 


great victory by the coeducationists of the State, 


. 

TuE Prince of Wales heads a movement, just started in Lon- 
don, to erect a memorial to the late Father Damien, who devoted 
the last years of his life to the care of the lepers of the Sandwich 
Islands. The memorial will be erected at Molokai. 


HEAVY rains in Kansas, last week, caused freshets in the 
rivers and great damage to property. The villages of Uniontown 
and Belletown were flooded by the bursting of a dam, and at other 
points railway travel was stopped by the destruction of bridges. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON has refused to have anything to do with 
the quarrel of the Republican factions in Virginia. He told an 
anti-Mahone delegation, the other day, that he should appoint to 
office in that State the best men he could find, without any refer- 
ence at all to their relations to existing party dissensions; and he 
added that while it was not his function to compose party troubles 
there or elsewhere, members of the party could not do a wiser 
thing in Virginia than to address themselves to that patriotic 
and necessary work. 

Tue Italians of New York propose to erect a monument to 
commemorate the fourth centennial of the discovery of America 
by Christopher Columbus. The design, as outlined, is for a 
statue not less than 150 feet high, and its cost is placed at 
$100,000. One of its projectors says: ‘We wish it to be a 
colossal work of art which may be seen from the harbor. There 
are not less than 250,000 Italians in the United States to-day, 
and their number is steadily increasing. Their love of father- 
land is such that all will contribute to this monument.” 


OFFICIAL statements now place the loss of life at Johnstown, 
Pa., at 4,215. ruins is making 
active progress, and portable houses are to be put up; shanty 
The houses 
will be twelve by twenty-six feet, and will be large enough to ae- 


The work of clearing away the 
stores will also be erected for business purposes. 
commodate six persons each. Each house will be furnished with 
a stove and utensils, six chairs, two beds and bedclothes, two 
spring mattresses, one pair pillows, two pairs of shects for each 
bed, woolen blankets, a bureau, a table and table-ware to set it. 


THE excitement over the Cronin murder in Chicago has not 
abated. Alexander Sullivan has been released on $20,000 bail, 
Judge Tuley holding, in a lengthy review of the testimony, that 
there was no evidence to connect Sullivan with the conspiracy to 
murder. Fresh statements are given out almost every day, tend- 
ing to criminate one person and another, but as yet no definite 
or conclusive evidence in the case has been elicited in any 
quarter. Martin Burke, a fugitive from Chicago, has been ar- 
rested at Winnipeg, on suspicion that he was concerned in the 
murder. 

AMONG recent appointments by the President are the follow- 
ing: Wakefield G. Frye, of Maine, to be Consul-general at Hali- 
fax; Joseph A. Leonard, of Minnesota, to be Consul-general at 
Shanghai; Zacbary F. Sweeney, of Indiana, to be Consul-general 
at Constantinople; Oliver H. Dockery, of North Carolina, to be 
Consul at Rio de Janeiro; Oliver H. Simons, of Colorado, to be 
Consul-general at St. Petersburg; George W. Roosevelt, of Penn- 
sylvania, to be Consul at Brussels; Levi W. Brown, of Ohio, to 
be Consul at Glasgow; John 8. McKim, of Delaware, to be Com- 
mercial Agent at Nottingham, England. 


REFERRING to the growing division in the Democratic ranks 
on the tariff question, and Mr. Cleveland’s recent defiance of the 
Randall protectionists, the Boston Zranscript says: “With the 
present trend of affairs, either Cleveland must be silenced or 
the Democratic protectionists consent to follow in his train with 
muzzled lips. The ‘ situation’ is an interesting one already, and 
likely to develop important features hereafter. Despite his op- 
ponents in the Democratic party, Mr. Cleveland insists not only 
on being in the swim, but on having his hand very near the 
helm of Democratic affairs. So this internecine controversy 
may prove an essential help to the Republicans,” 
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NEW YORK.—HON. SETH LOW, EX-MAYOR 
OF BROOKLYN. 
PHoto By Kurtz.—[SeE ARTICLE ON PAGE 350.] 
THE GALLAUDET STATUE. 
W" give on this page an illustration of the bronze statue of 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, the founder of the first insti- 
tution for educating deaf-mutes in America, just presented to the 
Deaf-mute College at 
Washington by the Na- 
tional Association of 
Deaf-mutes. 

The statue, which is 
of heroic size, cost,with 
the pedestal, $12,000, 
which amount was se- 
eured through the ef- 
forts of the deaf-mutes 
of the United States 
since the meeting of 
the second national 
convention in New 
York in August, 1883 
It is designated “The 
Gallaudet Centennial 
Memorial,” because it 
commemorates the one- 
hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of the elder 
Gallaudet. 

The statue represents 
Gallaudet in the cos- 
tume of the early part 
of the nineteenth cent- 
ury, seated in an arm- 
chair, while by his side 
stands the little deaf- 
and-dumb girl, Alice 
Cogswell,who clasps to 
her breast an open book 
with the pages out- 
ward, on which are dis- 
played the first few let- 
ters of the alphabet. 
Gallaudet looks on her 
with a benign expres- 
sion, while she gazes 
earnestly into his kind- 
ly countenance and im- 
itates, with her right 
hand, the letter “ A,” 
which he is teaching 
her in the finger alpha- 
bet of the deaf and 
dumb. 

The scene is histori- 
cal, and is intended to 
portray the accidental 
meeting with the little 
deaf-mute, an incident 
upon which hinged the 
fate of many thousands. 
Gallaudet’s sympathet- 
ie heart was touched 
by her forlorn condi- 
tion, and he determined 
to make the attempt 
to teach her. Up to 
that time the thousands 
of deaf-mutes of Amer- 
ica lived and died in 
ignorance. The ultimate 
success and importance 
of his work was greater 
than any one in his day 
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the first school for the deaf and dumb in America, with a 
class of four pupils. ‘To-day there are seventy-three schools, 
with an aggregate of over 8,000 pupils; and since the inception 
of deaf-mute instruction more than 30,000 deaf-mutes have been 
edueated, and changed from ignorant and, therefore, dangerous 
members of the community into independent, industrious, and 
intelligent citizens. 

The “ National Association of Deaf-mutes,” which conceived 
and carried forward to a successful issue the memorial project, 
was organized in Cincinnati, O., in 1880, by a number of promi 
nent deaf-mutes representing almost every State in the Union. 
Its second convention was held in New York City in 1883, and 
the third is in progress (June 26th, 27th, and 28th) in Wash- 
ington, a special feature of its meetings being the unveiling cere- 
monies of the Gallaudet statue. 

The president of the National Association of Deaf-mutes is 
Mr. FE. A. Hodgson, of New York, who is editor of the Deaf- 
mutes’ Journal, a large four-page weekly newspaper, which has a 
circulation in every State and Territory of the United States, and 
is the national newspaper of the 90,000 deaf-mutes of this coun- 
try. The secretary is Mr. Thomas F. Fox, a teacher in the New 
York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. 

There are four vice-presidents, a treasurer, and a correspond- 
ing secretary; but in the interval between conventions the busi- 
ness of the association is transacted through an executive com- 
mittee, appointed by the president, each State being represented 
by one membership in the committee. 

The object of these conventions is mainly of an educational 
character, but papers on all topics are presented and discussed, 
with the view of enhancing the well-being of deaf-mutes as a 


class. 


GENERAL JOHN C. KELTON, 
THE NEW ADJUTANT-GENERAL, UNITED STATES ARMY. 
HE position of Adjutant-general of the United States Army, 
over which there was such a warm contest, has been 
awarded by the President to that tried soldier, General John 
Cunningham Kelton. General Kelton was born in Delaware 
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GENERAL J. C. KELTON, THE NEW ADJUTANT- 
GENERAL, UNITED STATES ARMY. 
PHoto BY C. M. BELL. 


County, Pennsylvania, on the 24th of June, 1828. His great 
grandfather. James, came from Ireland to Chester County, Penn- 
sylvania, about 1735. Young Kelton was graduated at the United 
States Military Academy in 1851, and was employed on the 
frontier till 1857, and at the academy, as instructor in infantry 
tactics and the use of 
small-arms, till the 24th 
of April, 1861. During 
the civil war he served 
as Assistant Adjutant- 
general,with the excep- 
tion of two months in 
1861, when, as colonel 
of the Ninth Missouri 
Regiment, he command- 
ed a brigade in that 
State. He resigned his 
volunteer commission 
on the 12th of March, 
1862, but was in the 
field during the advance 
upon Corinth and the 
siege of that place in 
April and May, and was 
on General Henry W. 
Halleck’s staff from 
July of that year till 
July Ist, 1865. He was 
breveted lieutenant-col- 
onel, colonel, and briga- 
dier-general on March 
13th, 1865, “for most 
valuable and arduous 
services both in the 
field and at head-quar- 
ters.” General Kelton 
was in charge of the 
Appointment Burean in 
the Adjutant-general’s 
office at Washington in 
1865-70, and was after- 
ward Adjutant-general 
of the Division of the 
Pacific. On June 15th, 
1880, he attained the 
staff rank of colonel, 
and since 1885 he has 
been on duty in the 
Adjutant - general’s of- 
fice at Washington. 
Since 1880 he has pat- 
ented a modification of 
the locking mechanism 
of the Springfield rifle, 
reducing the number of 
G motions required to load 
y y and fire it to four; a 
Wi Loe front sight cover and 
protector; a detachable 
magazine; a safety stop 
for revolvers, prevent- 
ing accidental discharge 
in a cavalry combat; a 
pistol - pack, whereby 
any jointed revolver can 
be loaded in two sec- 
onds; an automatic 
check-rein that enables 
the cavalryman to have 
both hands free, and a 
rear sight for rifles, 
Many of these have 
been adopted by the 
Ordnance Department, 
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HUMORS OF BUSINESS LIFE IN NEW YORK CITY.—CORRALLING A CUSTOMER: A SCENE ON DIVISION STKEET.—[SEE Pace 358.] 
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CONNECTICUT.—PREPARING FOR THE UNIVERSITY RACES ON THE RIVER THAMES—TRAINING QUARTERS OF THE DIFFERENT CREWS. 
From SKETCHES BY C, BUNNELL.—[SEE PaGE 354.] 
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General Kelton has published ‘“ Manual of the 
Bayonet,” and has printed privately “ Fencing 
with Foils,” “ Pigeons as Couriers,” “ Informa- 
tion for Riflemen,” and “Select Songs for Special 
Occasions.” His appointment as Adjutant-gen- 
eral is looked upon with great satisfaction in 
army circles. 


DIVERSITY OF INDUSTRY AT 


FLORENCE, ALA. 
A CORRESPONDENT of the Birmingham Age, in 
a letter from Florence, Ala., says: “The tirst 


impression on the writer is one of disappoint- 
ment. Where are all the evidences of the boom 
which has been raging here for months? In 
the business portion of the city there are few. 
A new bank, a few new but not imposing build- 
ings, electric-light wires and lamps, and all is 
told. 

“But soon some one takes you out for a drive, 
and you are scarcely off the main street before 
you are passing amid hundreds of new dwelling- 
houses. You are never out of sight ofa new 
house going up. You go out northward two 
miles, and on the crown ofa hill a large force 
of men and mules are digging out the founda- 
tions for an immense structure. This is Dr. 
Hawthorne’s new Baptist college. From the 
elevation which it crowns you can see for miles 
and miles in every direction, and everywhere is 
beauty—the beauty of variety, the beauty of 
green trees and rolling hills and valleys. 

“ Driving down to the Tennessee River, where 
the Sweetwater Creek pours through a valley, 
and the Louisville and Nashville new depot 
stands, you find yourself amid a dozen factories— 
two furnaces, a stove- factory, wagon - factory, 
novelty - works, knitting-mills, etc. Some of 
these are in operation, some are just building, 
all are substantial, and together will give em- 
ployment to several thousand men, women, and 
children. The strong point about them is their 
variety. Varied industry and employment to 
every class of labor is the motto here. 

“Florence cannot have less than 6,000 popu- 
lation, and they are coming in every day. The 
whole face of nature for miles and miles is torn 
up by the grading of streets by the different 
land companies. Both enterprise and money 
are at work. 

*“ Among the principal items of improvement 
is the Florence Wave, now owned and run as a 
semi-weekly by Mr. Camper, a Virginia journal- 
ist, and a good one. In short, Florence is doing 
more in proportion to the fuss she is making 
than any town that ever boomed in Alabama.” 


A STATUE OF DR. McCOSH. 


AN incident of commencement week at Prince- 
ton College was the unveiling, in Marquand 
Chapel, of the mural statue of Dr. McCosh, the 
decennial gift of the class of 1879. The statuc 
cost $12,500, and forms the handsomest decen- 
nial gift ever made by any class to Princeton 
College. It is a heroic portrait in bronze, and is 
considered by Mr. St. Gaudens, the sculptor, as 
one of his best works. It is executed in relief 
upon a flat groundwork, and was made from 
numerous sittings of Dr. MeCosh during the past 
year. The doctor is represented as stamding be- 
side a reading-desk on which rests one hand. 
He is in the act of addressing an audience. His 
right hand, extending before him, has fallen with 
the fingers rigidly extended, in the emphatic 
manner which was common in his discourses. 
The head is bent forward. The body, balanced 
evenly upon the legs, is mostly concealed by the 
gown. The head itself is modeled in almost full 
relief, while the lower portions of the body are 
less boldly accentuated. 


ENFORCING THE CIVIL SERVICE LAW. 

Tue Civil Service Commissioners last week 
made an examination into the management of 
the Indianapolis Post-office, inquiring especially 
as to the truth of certain charges that the ap- 
pointments for the offices had not been made 


strictly according to civil-service rules. Before 
beginning their investigation, Mr. Roosevelt 
stated that the President himself, before the 


commissioners started for Indianapolis, said to 
them and authorized them to repeat that he 
meant exactly what he said, when he declared 
that the civil-service law should be observed in 
spirit and in letter. ‘“I am,” he said to them, 
“ready to co-operate with the commissioners to 
prevent any evasion and to punish any violation 
of the law.” Mr. Roosevelt added that it was 
the determination of the commissioners to en- 
force the law. The investigation resulted in the 
disclosure that two men had been irregularly 
reinstated, and two more had been employed as 
substitutes without regard to the civil-service 
examination. The commission peremptorily or- 
dered the discharge of three of them, and they 
were immediately relieved from duty. The coun- 
try will rejoice in this display of vigor on the 
part of the commissioners. 


PROHIBITION REJECTED. 


THE special election held in Pennsylvania on 
the 18th inst. resulted in the rejection of the 
proposed prohibitory amendment to the State 
constitution by a majority of from 150,000 to 
175,000. Of this large majority, Philadelphia 
contributed 91,000; Alleghany, 18,000; Berks, 
18,000; Lancaster, 10,000; and Schuylkill, 
4,000. These five counties, as the Tribune re- 
marks, “ fairly represent Pennsylvania—the first 
for its varied industries, the second for its manu- 
factures and iron business, the third and fourth 
for their agricultural industries, and the fifth for 
its coal, so that it can truthfully be said that 
prohibition was not killed by any class or party.” 

The prohibition leaders announce that they 
do not propose to abandon the fight against the 
liquor traffic, and will begin immediately to re- 
organize a new campaign, the basis of which 
will be to vote for no man for any office, from 


town constable even to President of the United | 


States, who is not openly pledged, in advance of 


election, to favor the enactment and execution 
of a prohibitory law. More than 60,000 names 
have already been secured from different parts 
of the State and forwarded to the head-quarters 
of the Prohibition League in Philadelphia, 


THE PROGRESS OF VITICULTURE. 
THE Louisville Courier - Journal says: 
culture is beginning to assume in this country 


| something of the importance it has long held in 


| 


| of American make is fast increasing. 


Europe, and the supply of good and cheap wines 


| large cities of the Union wines are to some ex- 
| tent supplanting the stronger liquors, and when 





| were destroyed. 


our grape-growers are able to furnish a sufficient 
quantity, reduced prices will allow the masses 
here, as in France and Germany, to regularly 
use this drink, which, taken in moderate quan- 
tities, has been shown by medical scientists to 


be not an injury, but a benefit, to the human | 


system. 

“If the recent frosts prove not too great a 
drawback, we will produce more wine the com- 
ing season than we have during any previous 
year. The first State in this regard is Califor- 
nia, where the culture of the vine ranks as one 
of the most important industries, having long 
since ceased to be an experiment. New York 
and Ohio are next. It is true we have not yet 
succeeded in making wines equal to the best 
Kuropean brands, but our progress in most re- 
spects is satisfying. Wine-making is at once 
an art and a science, and is perfected by the labor 
of many generations. To produce a particularly 
choice wine requires the work and thought be- 
stowed by an artist upon a great painting, or by 
a novelist upon his masterpiece. No serious at- 
tention was paid to viticulture in the United 
States until the last half-century, and its great 
improvement in that period shows that we can 
in time produce flavors as delicate and colors as 
sparkling as those which lend their charm to 
Tokay or Johannisberger. 

“The hardiness of the American vine is fa- 
mous all over the world. When the phylloxera 
was destroying the vineyards of France, and the 
French were in despair at the threatened loss of 
their greatest industry, an experimenting farmer 
bought a few American roots and planted them 
in his vineyard. They were unharmed by the 
phylloxera, but all the native vines around them 
This led to the extensive use 


of the American species, and now there is none 
| other in France, while the phylloxera has dis- 











| 56.000.000 rubles. 


appeared. Last year the French wine crop was 
the greatest ever known.” 





DEVELOPMENT OF RUSSIAN 
INDUSTRIES. 

A GREAT impetus has been given to Russian 
industries within the last ten or fifteen years. 
Thus, in 1875, all the cotton-mills of the country 
contained about 2,000,000 spindles, while there 
are now, according to the latest reports, upward 
of 115,000,000 spindles, divided between sixty- 
seven mills. The number of cotton-weaving es- 
tablishments in Russia is said to be 488, giving 
employment to more than 80,000 hands, the 
total annual production being estimated at over 
There are also sixty-eight 
mills for spinning woolen yarn, employing 
nearly 5,000 hands, and producing goods every 
year valued at between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 
rubles. The carpet manufacture employs some 
800 hands, with a product valued at 500,000 
rubles or more ; while 190 works, averaging 100 
operatives each, are engaged in producing light 
woolen tissues. The flax industry is also pros- 
perous, and there are twenty-fou. spinning-mills 
in which 21,000 hands are employed, and which 
have nearly 200,000 spindles. Silk manufact- 
ures have been greatly developed and improved 
of late years. The province of Moscow eoufts 
about 150 silk - factories, with nearly 11,000 
hands. There are about 600 dyeing-establish- 
ments, employing some 30,060 hands, 


THE losses of property by the recent floods in 
Pennsylvania are estimated by Bradstreet’s at 
$44,250,000. 


GENERAL Lucius FAIRCHILD, ex-Commander- 
in-chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, has 
been appointed Commissioner to the Cherokee 
Indians. 

THE great suburban race on the Coney Tsland 
Jockey Club’s course, last week, was won by 
August Belmont’s horse Raceland. The race 
was witnessed by over 15,000 spectators. 


HENRY IRVING has made advances to Joseph 
Jefferson to go to London and play in * Rip Van 
Winkle” at the Lyceum Theatre. Mr. Irving says 
it is his ambition to place “ Rip Van Winkle ” 
upon the stage in a manner suitable to its poet- 
ical dramatic interest, and with Mr, Jefferson as 
the star, it would be a revival of unprecedented 
brilliancy and success, It is said that Mr. Jef- 
ferson has thus far resisted all applications, say- 
ing he is too lazy to cross the ocean. 


GOOD NEWS. 


HERE are two instances of the beneficent action of 
Compound Sass. The one in a severe case of con- 
sumption, the other in the weariness of general debility. 
Concerning the first we receive the following : 

** PoRTAGE, Wis., January 20, 1888. 

‘**My wife has been taking your Compound Oxygen 
for over two years for ~~ oe and has derived 
much benefit from its use. In fact, I think she would 
have died long ago but for it. H. D. James.” 


In the matter of general debility we give the follow- 
ing extract : 
“ Benton Harpor, Micu., Nov. 28, 1888. 
**Tam indebted to you beyond all other Compound 
Oxygen purchasers. BENJAMIN J. Eaman.” 


We publish a brochure of 200 4 


ing the 
effect of Compound Oxygen on invalids » ering from, 


* Viti- | 


In all the | 
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consumption, asthma, bronchitis, dyspepsia, catarrh, 
hay fever, headache, debility, rheumatism, neuralgia; 
all chronic and nervous disorders. It will be sent, free 
of charge, to any one addressing Drs. STARKEY & 
PALEN, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; or 120 
Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


ONEITA MINERAL WATER. 


Tue readers of FRANK Les.iz’s ILLUSTRATED NEws- 
PAPER are directed to the advertisement of Oneita 
Water, which is the most agreeable table water, with 
medicinal properties, now claiming public attention. 
A leading New York publisher writes that it seems 
to have a combination of Saratoga and Apol!inaris 
flavors. The wonderful spring is located in the sub- 





urbs of the City of Utica, Oneida County, and flows 
from a crevice in the rock forty feet in depth. Its 
value is recognized at home, which should give it a 
tower of strength abroad, and it will be found the 
superior to any known mineral water for table use and 
in the cure of kidney and other troubles. The main 
office is at Utica; New York City branch at 31 Broad- 
way. 


One of the brightest pension a in Washing- 
ton, D. C., is Captain Patrick O'Farrell, formerly of 
the Sixty-ninth New York Regiment. He was several 
years in the Pension Office, and understands the ropes 
very thoroughly. His advertisement appears in an- 
other column. He also practices before the Patent 
Office, and has a record of getting through quite a 
number of intricate but valuable patents, 


AFTER a sleepless night, use Angostura Bitters to 
tone up your system. All Druggists. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Mrs. WriNsLow's Sootuine Syrup should always 
be used for children teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhea. 

Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 








INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 
LISEASES 
xeured by =: 
CuTicuRA 


Remedies. 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING AND BEAUTI- 
fying the skin of children and infants, and curing 
torturing, disfiguring, neat scaly and pimply dis- 
eases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to old age, the CuTicuRA REMEDIES are 
infallible. 

Curticura, the great Skin Cure, and Cuticura Soap, 
an exquigite Skin Beautifier, externally, and CuTICURA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 
— —_ of skin and blood diseases, from pimples to 
scrorula, 

Sold everywhere. Price, CutTicura, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the Porter Drue 
AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass, 

Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 








t@" Baby's Skin and Scalp preserved and 49 

ES beautified by CuTicuRA Soap. Wk’ 

Krpney Patns, Backache and Weakness 

cured by CuTicuRA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, an 
instantaneous pain-subduing plaster. 25c. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


GOCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 
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Guaranteed at least 7 per cent. 


Florence Cotton & Iron Co. 


OF FLORENCE, ALABAMA. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $2,000,000. 


20,000 SHARES OF $100 EACH. 
FULL PAID AND NON-ASSESSABLE. 

Registry and Transfer Agents, American Loan 
and Trust Company, New York, which is also de- 
pository for the funds. 

This company offer their treasury shares, for de- 
velopment purposes only, at 85 per cent. Interest 
guaranteed (at least 7 per cent.) by a syndicate of 
gentlemen identified with the company. The fol- 
lowing statement of its condition is certified and 


| submitted : 





/ ADVICE FREE HOW 70 EDUCE WEIG 
without starvation diet or nauseous drugs. and 

full information sent sealed for 6 stamps. { | 
— Address E. K. LYNTON. 19 Park Place New York, | 


TO, STOUT. PEOPI. 





400 town lots at $500 each.............. $200,000 
Furnace and 20 acresland... .. ...... { 00,000 
8,000 lots (50x132) et $100 each.......... 800,000 
1,000 acres OFC IAM... ccccc cccccvcs 20,000 
Cotton mill and gin in fu!l operation.. 50,000 
10,000 shares treasury stock at 85c.... 850,000 

$2,020,000 


The above property is owned in fee simple and 
free from all debts and incumbrances. Also nine 
miles riparian right on Cyprus Creck, with three 
dams built and in use, and locations for tbree more, 
soon to become a prominent source of income. 

The growth of Florence is the most remarkable in 
the ‘‘ New South,”’ the population having increased 
since September last from 2,300 to 7,500, due entirely 
to advantages offered all classes of manufacturers, 
Four railroads enter Florence, though competing 
with navigation on the Tennessee. 

Should a ‘‘ town-lot *’ boom reach Florence, which 
appears certain in the near future, the company’s 
property should increase in value ten or twenty 
times. Without disturbing the treasury assets, it is 
estimated on a careful basis that the annual income 
will be sufficient to pay the etockholders at least 


15 PER CENT. DIVIDENDS. 


Investors are urged to make a thorough examina- 
tion of the properties. 

Full particulars and prospectuses can be had of 
the financial agents, who have personally visited 
and examined the properties. 

RANDAL H. FOOTE, 49 Broadway, New York. 








ARE 
YOUR 


CONGRESS 


9HOES 


INSURED? 





If not, be sure that the next pair you buy are in- 
sured. Itcostsno more. Insured Congress Shocs are 
a great success. They come in every desirable grade 
and make. Write to Hub Gore Makers, Boston, 
for list of dealers in your locality who sell them. 





Solid Silver Small Table Ware. 
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To Buyers of Solid Silver Forks and Spoons 
this house offers the following advantages: 


Choice may be made from a variety of patterns of artistic 
merit as well as the highest finish, that have been adopted not 
less for their practical fitness for use and long service than for 
their beauty of design. 

Fixed low prices per ounce and a clear statement of weights 
enabling purchasers to know exactly what they are getting for 


aving of initials, not in a merely mechanical way, but 
in a finished style, in harmony with the pattern. 
The certainty of being pee 

without trouble, additional pieces of precisely the same pattern 
may now purchase. 

his last consideration, in connection with the fact that the 
price per ounce is the same, whether the purchase be of but 
one half-dozen pieces or any larger number, is of no slight 
importance to those who may wish to form sets by purchasl 
in modest quantities from time to time. 


at any future time to obtain, 


ng 





A ‘‘Fork and Spoon List,” giving weights to the dozen 
pieces, prices, and illustrations full size of patterns, will be 
sent on application. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


Diamond Importer, 
JEWELER,SILVERSMITH, ETO. 


206 Fifth Ave. (Madison Square), New York. 
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(onstipation, 


F not remedied in season, is liable to 
become habitual and chronic. Dras- 
tic purgatives, by weakening the bowels, 
confirm, rather than cure, the evil. 
Ayer’s Pills, being mild, effective, and 
strengthening in their action, are gener- 
ally recommended by the faculty as the 
best of aperients. 

“Having been subject, for years, to 
constipation, without being able to find 
much relief, I at last tried Ayer’s Pills. 
I deem it both a duty and a pleasure 
to testify that I have derived great ben- 
efit from their use. For over two years 
past I have taken one of these pills 
every night before retiring. I would not 
willingly be without them.”—G. W. 
Bowwan, 26 East Main st., Carlisle, Pa. 

“T have been taking Ayer’s Pills and 
using them in my family since 1857, and 
cheerfully recommend them to all in 
need of a safe but effectual cathartic.” 
— John M. Boggs, Louisville, Ky. 


** For eight years I was afflicted with 
constipation, which at last became so 
‘bad that the doctors could do no more 
for me. Then I began to take Ayer’s 
Pills, and soon the bowels recovered 
their natural and regular action, so that 
now I am in excellent health.”—S. L. 
Loughbridge, Bryan, Texas. 

‘‘ Having used Ayer’s Pills, with good 
results, I fully indorse them for the pur- 
poses for which they are recommended.” 
—T. Conners, M. D., Centre Bridge, Pa. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 








In the High Couct of Justice.—Gosnell v. Durrant.— 
On Jan. 28, 1887, Mr. Justice Chitty granted a Per- 
petual Injunction with costs restraining Mr. George 
Reynolds Durrant from infringing Messrs. John 
Gosnell & Co.’s Registered Trade Mark CHERRY 
BLOSSOM. 
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The most simple and strongest file made. Will 
not deface the centre picture, and allows each 
paper to be removed singly. Each file will hold 26is- 
sues, or one volume. Price by mail, post-paid, $1.25. 


THE JUDCE PUBLISHING CO., 
Jupee Buixprne, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 








JUST PUBLISHED! 
THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE ANALYZED, 


by A. Scuu.tze, President of the 
MORAVIAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
20 cts. postpaid.’ Every reader and student of the 
Bible will find it of very great interest and practical 
use. Order at once. Susacuac Spool-Holder, 10c. 
THE BOOK ANTIQUARY, Easton, Pa. 


FACIAL BLEMISHES 


The Largest Establishment in the World forthe 
treatment of Hairand _ Eczema, Moles, 
Warts,Superfiuous Hair, Birthmarks, Moth, 
Freckles, Wrinkles, Red Nose, Red Veins, 
Oily Skin, Acne, Pimples, Blackheads, Scars, 
Pittings, Facial Development, etc. Send 
10 cts. for 128-page book on all skin im- 
rfections and their treatment. 
OHN H. WOODBURY 
DERMATOLOGIST, 

210 West 42d St., New York City, N.Y. 
Use Woodbury’s Facial Soap, By Mail, 50 cts, 


ADIES 


orders for our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees and EMI Powders. 


GET PREMIUM 27. 
‘or full particulars address 
P.O. Box 289, New York, N.Y 


Ww ws & CO... 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL, cuoceggors to C. Wets, M’f'rs of 
Meerschaum Pipes, Smokers’ Ar- 
ticles, etc., wholesale and retail. 
Repairing done, Circular free. 
» 9” B’ way, N.Y. Factories, 6) 
Walker St., and Vienna, Austria. 
Sterling Silver-mounted Pipes, 
etc., made in newest designs. 
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Bailey's Rubber Shampoo Brush 











[ Size, 7 a 7 inches. 


Patented June 4, 1889.] 


ERADICATES DANDRUFF. 


It thoroughly cleanses the scalp and hair of all 
impuritics, leaving both in a clean and healthy con- 
dition, simply by using with pure soap and water. 
It causes no irritation, as is often experienced from 
finger-tips or a bristle brush. For bathing the neck 
and face, or children, it will be found delightful. It 
is made from a sheet of pure Para rubber, one side 
being formed into cylindrical teeth with a flat end, 
and the whole as soft and pliant as a silk handker- 
chief. Price, 75 cents. Send us postal note and we 
will forward prepaid. 


WARNINC. 

Our patents on Bailey's Rubber Bath and Flesh 
Brushes, Hand, Toilet, and Shampoo Brushes, were 
issued June 4, 1889. 

The public are hereby cautioned not to manufact- 





ure, buy, sell, expose for sale, or use any goods of a 





like construction, unless the same bears our firm 





name, as we shall prosecute all infringements wher- 


ever found to the full extent of the law. 


Cc. J. Bailey & Co., Manfrs., 


132 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 











PISO'S 
Dest Qe 


CURE FOR 
ug’ Syrup, “Tastes good. Use 


in time. uggist 


Sold b: ats 
CONSUMPTION 


PATENTS mr: 


A at Law, Washington, D.C. 


RUPTUR 


cured in a stipulated time. 
NO DELAY FROM WORK. NO OPERATION. 
Call or send stamp for circular and references of those 
cured. We have on hand over 300 styles of Trusses, 
from $1 up, and suspensories of all kinds. Orders 
filled by mail or express to any part of the United 
States. Cc. A. M. BURNHAM, M.D., 
138 CLINTON PLacE, NEW YorK. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universally 
sought after and admired. The best in the world, 
$1 per bottle ; six for $5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, 
Importer of fine Human Hair Goods, 

317 SixtH Avenue, New York. 
OE’S 


CHARCOAL 
DOTLETS. 


The most elegant, cleanly and agree- 
able Willow Charcoal preparation 
known. Free from all grit and dust, 
palatable as confections, and do not 
soil mouth or fingers. The best known 
remedv for Acid Stomach, Often- 
sive Breath, Flatulency and In- 
digestion, For sale by all druggists, 
or mailed free for 25c., by RULON & 
eneral Agents, 22 Vesey St., New York. 


A 
of future Husband or Wife 
P goTS: au Postage. CLIMAX CO. CHICA RL. 

































A NY person writing good hand send 2c. stamp 
f\. for good news to 721 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
LA Agents $10 a day suRE ; new rubber under- 

garment. Mrs. H. F. Lirr.e, Chicago, Ill. 


JOTIN MILLARD writes from DYKE'S Beard Flizir grows the heaviest 
Odinburg, Ind., Now. 20.—Dyhe's beard and hair in 4 weeks. One Pkg.do the 
Beard Elisir has produced a heary work of 3. Guaranteed now, four times the 











ache on my upper lip in 4 of any remedy known, 
. My face wasentirely 
th. Hundreds more, 


4 for Se. stampa, 


rewin, 
Price the. cache 
SMITH'S MFG, CO., Palatine, lle, 





A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 


: 4 D i E and intestinal troubles and 
headache arising 
from them. 
E. GRILLON, 
27, Rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


TYPEWRITING 


Taught in One Month. 


STHNOGRAPHY 
Taught in Three Months. 


FOUR HOURS’ DAILY PRACTICE ON TYPEWRITING 
MACHINES WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE, 

Also, stenography taught at reduced rates. Pupils 
qualified for ou stenographic dictation in from three 
to four months. 

Dictation will be given in any system of stenography 
by the hour, week, or month, . 

Pupils recommended, and otherwise assisted to posi- 
tions as soon as qualified. Pupils instructed in stenog- 
raphy by mail. Twelve lesson-sheets by mail, which 
will fully prepare students for dictation, one dollar. 
Stenography can be taught by mail with perfect suc- 


cess. 
MISS LAMB, 


Room 38, 3d Floor, Gilsey Building, 1,193 Broadway, 
between Twenty-eighth and Twenty-ninth Streets. 


CUBAN ‘at 
CIGARS 





| Binch CADET, $10 thousand. OPERA, $12. 

Havana Wrapper and Filler, PERFECTO, 45 

inch & thousand. Sample box by mai!, 30c. 

AGENTS WANTED. 4. M. AGUERO, 
246 Sixth Avenue, New ¥ 
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JUST WHAT YOU REQUIRE! 
I DENTAL PENCIL) 


NEW TOILET ARTIOLE 

For removing all Tartar, Stains and Scurf from the 
Teeth, thus completely arresting the progress of de- 
cay. For whitening and polishing the Teeth it has no 
equal. Positive in effect, safe and convenient. Sent 
by mail on receipt of price, 25 cents. Money refunded 
if not entirely satisfactory. Agents wanted. Ladies 
and gentlemen. H. L. FESLER & CO., Manuractur- 
ERS & Proprigerors, 464 Broome Street, New York. 


28 Drawings Annually 


Without any loss, on Five of the Best 
European Premium 
Covernment Bonds. 


$5.00 will secure these splendid chances 
for you. 
GRAND PRIZES OF 
$1,000,000, $500,000, $250,000, $100,000, Etc., Etc. 
These Bonds are sold in accordance with the laws 
of the United States, and are not regarded as a 
lottery scheme by United States Courts. Every 
Bond must be redeemed with the Full Nominal 
Value, or draw a Premium. 
Send $5.00 as first payment on these Bonds, to 
take part in next drawing, to 
E, H. HORNER, Banker, 
86 and 88 Wall Street, New York 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
66 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
220 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


ee ee ee a ee ee ee ee ee eee 
s 
Sharon Springs, N. Y. 
Pavilion Hotel. Open June 20, 
Send for illustrated circular, list of hotels, prices, 
and pamphlet descriptive of bath-houses and 
European Methods of Using Sulphur Water 


for CATARRH, RHEUMATISM, and allied diseases. 
JOHN H.GARDNER & SONS. — 


GRACE COTTAGE, 


Mountain Lake Park, 











































Near 
DEER PARK, MD. 
Delightful Summer Home. Religious Head- 
quarters. Address, MISS JENNIE SMITH. 
SCHOOLS. 
PL LAL LOL LO LOD LOL DP DD DB DOD DD AL AD LB PO 


New York Cry, 21 East 14th Street. 


Metropolitan Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. The most select musical school in the United 
States. Exceptional advantages: Voice, Piano- 
forte, Organ, Violin, Harmony, and the Languages. 
Successful musicians and eminent teachers com- 
prise the faculty—all actually employed at the Con- 
servatory. Prominent among them are: Dudley 
Buck, Albert R. Parsons, Harry Rowe Shelley, 
Samuel P. Warren, and Paolo Giorza. Applicants 
without musical talent not accepted. Send for cir- 
cular. H. W. Greene, General Manager. 

C. B. Haw ey, Musical Director. 
SUMMER SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

AT THE BRYANT SCHOOL. 
June 27 to September 1. 

“The best located and most successful of the Sum- 
mer Schools for Boys"; property beautifully situ- 
ated on salt water ; every facility for study and 
recreation. For catalogue apply to Geo. Bruce 
CorTELyov, Principal, Roslyn, Long Island, N. Y. 


West Shore Railroad 


N.Y. C. & H.R. R. R. Co., Lessee. 
VIA WEST SHORE OF WORLD-FAMED 


=x UDSOW RIVER. 
POPULAR ROUTE 
FOR BUSINESS AND PLEASURE TRAVEL. 
Magnificent Sleeping Cars Without nge. 
New York anp Boston To BurFaLo, Toronto, 
Detroit, TOLEDO, CHICAGO, AND St. Louis. 


Sleeping Cars New York to Toronto Exclusively by this Route 
Tickets via West Shore on sale at all ticket offices 
in the United States and Canada. 
Ask for tickets via West Shore and see that they 
read via this route. 


KNEE-BULCED, Baggy, Wrinkled, 
Shortened PANTS (ully restored and keptin 
fresh, new shape and style by our perfect Trouser 
RE-SHAPER. Sent prepaid for $1.00. 
Rich pay to Koad Men, local Canvassers 
and Agents ;—wanted ~« Name this paper. 
TROUSER RE-SHAPER CO., COLUMBUS, 0. 





























$230 ov Ee es 
Address JAY BRONSON. Mich. 
OPIUM SES 
TISAMER. See. Hox) LaParette, tnd 
IMPROVED OIL-LIGHT 
MAGIC LANTERNS 
Lime and Electric Light Apparatus, and 
Mechanical, Plain and Fine Colored Views. 
J.B.COLT & CO.,Manufacturers 
No. 16 Beekman St., New York. 





Lines not under horses’ feet. Write Brewster 


to ®8aday. Samples worth 3.15 FREE, 
$5 kines Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 
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The Kodak. 
ANYBODY 
can use the Ko- 
DAK. The op- 
eration of mak- 
ing a _ picture 
consists simply 
of pressing a 
button. One 
hundred instan- 
taneous pictures 
are made with- 
out reloading. 

ae No dark room 
PRICE, $25.00, or chemicals are 
necessary. A division of labor is offered, where- 





| by all the work of finishing the pictures is done 


at the factory, where the camera cah be sent to 
be reloaded. The operator need not learn any- 
thing about photography. He can “ press the 
button” —we do the rest. 

Send for copy of Kopak Primer, with sample 
photograph. 
The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Our 75 cent Colored Silk. 


We have had unusual success with 
this line of Gros Grains. 

They are 19 1-2 inches wide, have 
a fine cord weave, and are in 40 differ- 
ent, excellent shades. Under ordinary 
circumstances they would sell for $1 
per yard, , 

Send for samples ; they will surely 
please you, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York, 





j Our own “‘ old reliable” make, 
Superb Silk Umbrella with old-fashioned Spitalfield 
silk none so good, and solid ge stick ; sent pre- 
paid an U.S. ¢ i. 8. J. McELWEE, wholesale and 


retail, Albany, N. 
Usethis book and keeparec- 


BOOKS ] HAVE REA ordf your reading. Supe- 


rior + hee Fgh p Pave yd omnium. Prepaidto 
any ress, $1.25. ect agents wanted. ROS 
PUB. HOUSE, Albany, N. vy — 


BABY CAR 
* 100 styles. Automatic Brake on all, free. 
Adj and Invalid Wheel 
Chairs. Factory Prices, 


LUBURG Sieees aiara ices 
BARRY'S =" 
g/ Tricopherous 


; 
ry) ay 
j 


, 


G ~~ 
4M \\ { (4 

" 
No composition yet 
Wy) \ Bed discovered for the 
Sg Be growth and beauty of 
[* (e the Hair has met with 
such signal success as 
Barry's TRIcopHEROUs. It is universally used 
throughout the world, and all speak in praise of its 
great worth. It is very pleasant to use, and gives 
the Hair a peculiarly rich gloss, entirely preventing 

baldness. 
BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone Street, New York City, 


ONEITA 


A Delicious Table Water, 
WITH ALL THE VALUABLE PROPERTIES 
OF LITHIA WATER. 


Oneita Spring Company, 


UTICA, N. Y. 





















t 
/ 








J. M. BELL & CO., 31 Broadway, New York. 





TRIGESTIA 


(PEPSIN, BISMUTH, and NUX VOMICA.) 


In this prem 
invaluable in t 


aration we have combined the remedies which above all others have become established ag 
e treatment of the vafious forms of digestive disorders. The Pepsin used is concentrated 


and of the highest digestive power ; the Bismuth of the purest the market affords. The Nux Vomica is 


the best English extract. 


The efficacy of this combination lies in its triple effect—that of the actual solvent action of the Pepsin 


on alimentary articles, the 
stimulant effect of the Nux 


revention of fermentation and formation of gases by the Bismuth, and the 
omica on the secretion of the digestive fluids. 


PREPARED IN POWDER AND TABLETS. 
PRICE, 25 AND 50 CENTS PER BOTTLE, POSTPAID. 
A. J. DITMAN, Chemist, 


BROADWAY AND BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK, 





PRET. See 


F PRET TERRS 


SIO LES RP If 


a a 


Ts etiann ee Leg 
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\ 
‘> eae 
INCONTROVERTIBLE. 
Sue—‘ I’m surprised at you, sir, to come home at this hour. You ought to be ashamed 
to. look: at the clock.” 
Hr—* No’sh, ‘dearsh;° other waysh about—clocksh ‘shamed to look at me, ‘cause he’sh 


—— both hissh hands before hissh face.” 





aye PAcKARD 


- Sec that every pair is stam 
. The B Dour & gg 


**Korrect Shape.”’ 


iy } 
1784. 1889. | 


BARBOUR’S 


‘FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
—JI N— 


EMBROIDERY, KNITTING 
TA, AND CROCHET WORK.’ 


Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


| LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or BALLS. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


LIEBIC COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring. Stock for 


(successors to Burt & Peter® Soups, i Saricés “ 
Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces. As Beef Tea, ‘‘an 
Packard | & & Field, Brockton, Mass. Geld invaluable tonic and an agreeable stimulant.’ An- 


HIGH- GRADE ONLY, } nual sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


COLUMBIA 


Bicycles, Tricycles, 


Tandems, Safeties. 


Catalogue free. POPE MFG 
co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 









IT CONFORMS TO SHAPE OF FOOT. 
cor you want perfection in fit, with freedom from 
toy Pig siaoom ‘ort you will always wear 
k Pack a hoe. It is acknowledged 
= fre'B a rtable, the best wearing and most stylish 
mn coe s a made’ in the w orld, 
on’t spoib your feet by wearing cheap shoes. 
The Burt & Packard Shoe costs no more thanany 
other fine shoe, on none approach it in value. 
All styles in Tan. made, Hand-welt, and_ Burtwelt; 
also Boys’ and Yourns’. If not sold by your dealer send 
his name and your address to 








Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus 
| von Liebig’s signature in blue across label, 





‘* SECURUS JUDICAT 
ORBIS TERRARUM.” 


as above. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L't’d, London 





- 


Apollinaris, , 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


The filling at the Apollinaris 


Rhenish Prussia) amounted to 


1 {1,894,000 bottles in 1887, and Made by 


Spring (in f le 


CORSETIERE DE LUXE 







bottles 6, 8Rg 4 
12,720,000 bottles in 1888. the most In 8 models and a special 
Of all Grocers, Druggists, and Mineral Water famous maker shape for 
Dealers. 


! 
| wide, not 19 nor 20; A 


| edge, so that the entire 





of French Stays 
and has been 





Equestriennes, 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
WwW. BAKER & co. Ss a Faultless Corset. 


The sale in the United States is confined to oir 
Tea firm. 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 


in fine 






pronounced French Coutil 


and Satin 


Philadelphia 


Have your letters and cables sent in care 
. WHILE IN; Low's ExcHanaeE, 44 Charing Cross, Tra- 
costing less than one cent acup. It is EUROPE faigar Square, London, Send ‘for Cir- 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- ce cul rs, Epwin H. Low, 947 Broadway, New York. 
) SILyY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted hd 


for invalids as well as persons in health Tp RESS $3. | C ircular $8. News- 
T paper size $44. Type-setting 

easy ; printed ditections. Send 

trate ng: Hestamps for catalogue presses, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
pe, cards, etc., to fac aa 
onn 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
2 BLP ELSEY & GO. Meriden 
TOP ROYAL. 





FOR GALE BY a& ; EARL & WI 


LINEN. 


aun ae | COLLARS & CUFFS 


CORLISS BROS. & CO., BFE 











126&28 Chew St 





Troy, N. Y. 
fe by Pucx’s Par. Iurnoven 
URE. DEAF Cusutowsp Ear Davumes. 
a prosk, FRE heard Adare 


New York: 76 Franklin St. 
Comfortable, invisible. 


AZ. CuicaGo: 247-9 Monroe St. 
The 1 Tor Roya is especially comfortable for summer 
or call on F, HISCOX, B53 Bros Broadway, ways Nek. | ng 





[June 29, 1889, 


ROYAL "85 
POWDER 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 


‘Ligh hi fr Wholesome Bread 
Delicious Pastry 








O those who use CUTTER’S SPOOL SILK we need no introduction. We are making 
ACK DRESS SILKS, [Frequently persons who suppose they have bought 


BL 
a CUTTER SILK find they have got an inferior article. How can a Cutter Silk be known P 


JOHN D.CUTTER & Co. 





First Firta — 


Each Dress Pattern It. is made in dress 
bears our name as D patterns of 16,17, 18 


above : and 20 yards. 





SEconp— 1 
, it Ve import the raw 
It is always 25 inches port the raw 
material, spin and dye 
3 reads, Weave a 
noe SE the threads, weave and 


THIRD— | finish the cloth—being 


It has. no colored too jealous of our qual- 


selvedge, but is all B 
Black from edge to 


ity to permit any one 
to touch the materials 
until the goods are 


width can be used and ready for sale. 


nothing wasted. Where can the Cutter 


E 


Fourts— Silks be bought? Any 


The price is $2.20 





dealer will sell you these 
per yard at retail, for silks or take your order 


for a dress pattern. 


44 East 14th St., 
(Union Square) 


New York. 


each sty le shown in the 


C 


accompanying cut — 
designated D, A, B, E, 
and C. 


i M INGTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


has been for 


FIFTEEN YEARS THE STANDARD, 


and 
Embraces the Latest and Highest Achievements of Inventive Skill. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 


W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE CENTLEMEN. 


OE. 
OE. 


| 
| 
i 
| 
} 























U oO 
s’ 


ll made ongress, Button SHOES. 
W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE  wavice. 
Best ‘Material. Best Style. Best Fitting 


If any dealer says he has the W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES wipes 
name and price, stamped on bottom, put him down asafraud. If not 
sold by your dealer, write W. L. DOUGLAS, BROCKTON, MASS. 





















5 The Ball-Peinted Pens never seratch nor spurt ; with 





. Pens writing becomes a luxury. 


ta MIGHTIER @ STHE SWORD 
risa INTED zl ip 
— 
Bilver on 4 4 Electro gilt, $1.50, per gross ; or sample on 
box containing all the varieties, 25 cents, 


a gt ee The Federation Penholders prevent the pen blot- 
+ + 1 ting desk, table, or book, and provide a firm grip. 
Price, & 15, or 20 cents each. « 


Should the stationery stores be nogiecting 
their business and unable to supply you, a 


sample. box of pens mailed free anywhere in 
the States for 27 cents, or with Federation Ve 
Holder, 45 cents, upon remitting. 


»» FEDERATION 


HOLDER 


. ANT! ° ‘ 4 
reas BLOTTING 4 fi 
“Ye OR 


— ED ‘ON & GLASS 




































Sole pom Ss. BLAIR McBEATH, 104 and 106 John Street, New York City. 


RED. 5 BROWN 5 GINGER: . 
R COLIC. 











